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Common Learnings for Unity 


How a High School Can Require 


Essential Common Learnings in Social Science, 


ECADES ago, 

in the early 
beginnings of sec- 
ondary education 
in this country, the 
subjects common in 
the courses for all 
students required 
most if not all of the time available of 
the students for school work. Life was 
then relatively simple and the student 
body quite homogeneous. 

Then came the great expansion of 
our industrial society with its many 
complex economic and social problems. 
Concurrently the percentage of youth 
of high school age attending high school 
increased by leaps and bounds. All 
kinds of differences in aptitudes and 
purposes appeared among the hetero- 
geneous student body. Consequently, 
there developed a wide variety of re- 
searches, discussions, pedagogical the- 
ories and practices “to recognize indi- 
vidual differences,” activities which 
have brought some very fruitful results. 

In the presence of the extreme dif- 
ferences of inheritance, of ability and 
of purpose among the polyglot youthful 
population in the schools, and the need 
for national unity, that is, “unity arising 
from common responsibilities and inter- 
ests,” it is probable that under pressure 
“to meet individual differences” the 
school yielded by opening up too much 
of the total curriculum to the elective 
system. 





J. W. Studebaker 


Pendulum Swinging Back 


At any rate, in recent years, not only 
in secondary schools but in colleges as 
well, there is a decided movement to 


English and Health and Still 
Provide Necessary Electives 


re-establish for all students a larger per- 
centage of the total curriculum to be 
required as “common learnings.” This 
idea was stressed a few years ago in the 
notable report of the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission entitled, “Education 
for All American Youth,” and in other 
publications and pronouncements by 
various organizations. The recommenda- 
tions have centered in added emphasis 
upon the social sciences, health and 
physical education, and vitalized courses 
in English. With each day agitation for 
a more dependable, solid core of com- 
mon learnings, including much greater 
emphasis upon the social sciences, grows 


- among laymen and educators alike. (See 


How Much Social Science in the High 
School?, Scholastic Teacher, Dec. 1, 
1948, p. 2-T.) 


A Sound Principle Applied 


But, as is frequently the case, the 
solution is not as easy to find as the 
problem is to state. The answer lies in 
giving practicability to the needs de- 
fined and the hopes expressed. The 
question specifically is, “How practically 
can all students be required to take 
four years of social science and at least 
three years of English and of health 
and physical education and still operate 
a high school program that will ade- 
quately meet the individual needs of 
the students?” 

A good model or pattern is often 
worth more than innumerable generali- 
ties. Here at Scholastic, of course, we 
are regularly in touch with the field of 
actual practice in many thousands of 
places. We have collected some “pat- 

(Continued on page 22-T) 





COLLEGE PREPARATORY (BOYS*) 


Common Learnings Required of All Students 


Electives + 








Soc. Health 
Grade Sei. Eng. & P.E. Sei. Math. 
9B 5 5 5 5 
9A 5 5 5 5 
106 5 5 5 
10A 5 5 5 
11B 5 5 5 
11A 5 5 5 
12B 5 5 
12A 5 5 
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* In addition to the common learnings required of all students, 
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irls would be required to take a year’s 


course in home making. A girl might, for example, choose to substitute Ist year home making for the 
mathematics or speech shown for Ist year, in order to meet this requirement. 


# Some of these “electives’’ woul 


be “required” for admission to certain 





The 
of the electives in this pattern is somewhat arbitrary. For example, a student might ‘wish to substitute Art 


or Music for some of the elective courses listed. 
1 Required in grades shown. 
2 Required, but not necessarily in grades shown. 





Some Coal Mines are only “Skin-Deep” 


Not all coal, as you may have thought, is 
locked deep in the heart of the earth. In- 
deed, some lies very close to the surface. To 
remove all this near-surface coal for man’s 
use, the progressive mining industry em- 
ploys giant shovels like the one shown here, 
to strip surface earth and rock and uncover 
coal for smaller shovels to work. By this 
method as many as 135,000,000 tons of 
needed coal have been added to the 
485,000,000 tons of coal mined under- 
ground in the United States in a single year. 


Before the big electric shovel goes to work, 
drill crews, shown below, left, drill horizon- 
tally for 60 to 90 feet under “over-burden” 
rock and soil. Skillfully placed explosives 
blast it into a loose mass the shovel can 
handle in 30-cubic-yard “bites.” 


Revegetation of surface-mined land like 
that shown below, right, can be accom- 
plished in several ways, but one most com- 
monly used by mine operators is to plant 
banks with trees and grasses especially 
adapted to the soils. Recreational areas, 
grazing lands, and timber supplies are now 
developing in many surface coal fields. 


Have you and your classes had the satisfaction of 
learning all the surprising facts about coal? There’ve 
been vast changes in mines and mining, and we've 
prepared an interesting booklet, Pertinent Facts 
About Coal, to help classes learn about them. Simply 
mail the coupon for your free copies. 


BITUMINOUS a& COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WasuinctTon 5, D. C. 








Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. ST 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C 
Please send me free copies of 
PERTINENT Facts ABoutT COAL. 
(PLEASE PRINT) 
Name pod Clase — 
Street = = 
Cty ; 


: __~ie ££. Catt 
Name of School __ 





BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERIC 
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Pretty Wonderful 


OMETHING pretty wonderful is 
happening. 

What at first we thought to be a rare 
fower of current literature now seems 
to be a whole new garden. You can 
theck it yourself in the magazines and 
books, on the screen and radio. 

Our writers have brought forth a new 
model of the American teacher! 

We all know the old model. The pre- 
war teacher in the movies, complained 
a writer to School and Society, was 
neither “animal, vegetable, nor mineral.” 

You remember: 

The woman teacher wore §steel- 
timmed glasses clamped on a rough- 
hewn, American gothic great stone face; 
her unwaved hair wound in a tight 
knot; no rouge or lipstick; the dress 
bung on her slab-sided, ramrod frame 
and cut to a pattern required for or- 
phanage attendants fifty years ago. 

The man teacher, definitely a Milque- 
toast of doubtful masculinity, wore 
Hoover collars, knobby-toed shoes, and 
fight, ill-fitting coat of a Dickens 
“clark.” He squinted at the world over 
the tops of his glasses—a petty, puny 
dictator punishing his students in bitter, 
sniveling revenge against society. 

Enter the post-World War II teacher 
-a new, and happier breed. 

You see them in Apartment for Peggy, 
The Boy with Green Hair, and A Letter 
to Three Wives. You hear them on the 
air in CBS’ Our Miss Brooks. You meet 
them in Louis Paul’s Dear Miss Phillips 
and other stories in Collier’s Magazine 
and in Professor’s Umbrella, a novel by 
M. J. Ward. 

What marks the new model teacher? 

This teacher is the enemy of all that 
is cheap and tawdry. He is ‘George, the 
English teacher, in A Letter to Three 
Wives, blazing out at Mrs. Manleigh, 
the radio producer, saving: 

“The purpose of radio writing, as tar 
as I can see, is to prove to the masses 
that a deodorant can bring happiness, 
a mouth wash guarantee success and a 
laxative attract romance! . Don’t 
think, says the radio, and we'll pay you 
for it! Can’t spell cat? Too bad—but a 
yacht and a million dollars to the gentle- 
man for being in our audience tonight.” 

The new teacher combines scientific 
understanding with love for children, 
all well seasoned with ingenuity. She 
is attractive Miss Brand (Barbara Hale) 
winning a quiet victory for The Boy 
with Green Hair and for tolerance. 

The teacher, new model, is a prac- 


Writers Present Us 
With a New Breed 


of Teachers 


ticing idealist. He is Jason in Apartment 
for Peggy who “promised a flock of sea- 
gulls” to work against war through edu- 
cation. 

The teacher is witty, down-to-earth 
Miss Brooks (Eve Arden) of the air 
waves—a person who can make a crack 
and take one with equal skill. She has 
wedding rings in her eyes but she 
doesn’t feel sorry for herself when no 
one slips one on her finger. Her prac- 
tice of easy equality with students 
would shock a European to his toes. 

Louis Paul’s magazine Miss Phillips 
is no congealed turnip. She is young, 
spirited, and decisive. She has sex ap- 
peal without trying. 


Where Did It Begin? 


Where did this movement begin? 
Who knows. Let us give much credit 
to Mr. James Thurber. His professor in 
The Male Animal, a mild man, became 
a hero by defending academic freedom. 
No cries of “radical” could force him 
to refrain from reading. the Vanzetti 
letters. 

Let’s toss an orchid also to the Adver- 
tising Council. Their “love-that-teacher” 
campaign changed the public-opinion 
climate. 














But why do writers put the new 
model teacher on a pedestal? 

Perhaps you can suggest the answer. 
Here are two possibilities: Today's 
writer looks about for protagonists for 
his endless battles between good and 
evil. Aha! The teacher! Just the char- 
acter—an avowed upholder of the torch 
of high standards. 

Secondly, teachers themselves have 
changed. The modern teacher under- 
stands children—and their parents. For 
this knowiedge society shows deep re- 
spect. Higher educational standards and 
rising salaries in turn elevate the teacher 
in public esteem and hence in writers’ 
esteem. 

Wonderful as this new model teacher 
appears under the Kleig lights, let us 
not be dazzled. Writers giveth and 
writers taketh away. And, in the long 
run, neither teachers nor education will 
be well served by having greatness 
“thrust upon them.” We know in our 
hearts that teachers come in all sizes 
and varieties—good, medium, poor, and 
bad. We know that few teachers yet 
have enough security to speak out 
against the romantic mush and mate- 
rialism of our age. But let us thank the 
new writers. They will help us live up 
to our ideals. They are winning public 
respect for what we should he. 
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“In these days 
of rapid mass com- 
munication, words 
are the tools of 
power. They are 
used to blind, to 
beguile, to mislead 
the peoples of the 
earth. There is 
nothing more im- 
portant for any 
English class in 
America than to see what words do to 
people and how words get their power. 
We must deal clearly with such matters 
as word shifts, metaphors, and abstrac- 
tions. We must root out two-valued 
orientation and show the multiple pos- 
sibilities that lie between black and 
white. We must show how words get 
us into trouble and how to avoid that 
trouble. So said Lee Deighton, 
Harcourt, Brace & “> executive, at the 
Chicago NCTE meeting. 

Does Mr. Deighu that we 
should teach semantics to our high 
school students? Undoubtedly he does. 

A useful introduction to semantics is 
“A Semantics Primer for Teachers of 
English” by William J. Suchy, an 11- 
page article in the Illinois English Bul- 
letin, Vol. 36, No. 1 (204a Lincoln 
Hall, Urbana, Ill., 15 cents). Mr. Suchy 
points out, “Most authorities agree that 
direct teaching of semantics is ‘over the 
heads’ of students below the college 
level.” However, he believes, “Teachers 
in the high school may apply basic 
principles of semantics in many ways.” 
He outlines the ways that they might 
do this. 





Hardy Finch 


mean 


Memo to Hollywood 


William Wood, chairman, English de- 
partment, Evanston Township High 
School, writes us that he would like to 
see Benet’s John Brown’s Body and 
Howard Fast’s The Last Frontier made 
into movies. 

Have you ever wished that a certain 
novel, play, or short story—read by most 
high school students—would be made 
into a movie? If you have, please send 
us your suggestions. We will bring 
them to the attention of Hollywood. 


Good Reading Crusade 


Does your community have the prob- 
lem of the reading of objectionable 
comics and other low-grade printed 
materials? Would you like to do some- 
thing about it? Here is the way one 


News and Notes for English Teachers 


What’s in a Word? 


community worked to solve, this prob- 
lem. Morristown, N. J., conducted a 
six-day community drive for good read- 
ing. Acting with the cooperation of 
Comet Books, subsidiary of Pocket 
Books, Inc., political, religious, and all 
civic organizations crusaded for the 
reading of worthwhile books by chil- 
dren. Schools and libraries presented 
special programs and exhibits. Quick to 
support the movement were the teen- 
agers themselves. They spread the 
story of the campaign to their friends 
and organized a telephone squad to se- 
cure good reading pledges. Immediate 
results were noted in the increase in 
the purchase of books. Over 2,000 teen- 
age boys and girls bought “good” books 
during the camnpaign. Local groups 
plan to make the crusade a year-long 
program. How do you push good read- 
ing? We'd like to hear. Comet Books 
has published a press book that shows 
just how to organize a “good books” 
crusade in your community. For fur- 
ther information address Comet Books, 
36 W. 44 St., New York City. 


The Hemingway Assignment 


We have received the first 
from our request for a “best composition 
topic” from William Dow Boutwell, Scho- 
lastic Teacher editor and lecturer at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
He tells us that he got his idea from some 
advice Ernest Hemingway wrote for young 
authors. Hemingway urges the writer to 
“watch people get out of taxicabs.” Mr. 
Boutwell says that this “taxicab” assign- 
ment is especially effective as a means of 
leading writers to analyze and group their 
observations. Can be amusing, too! 


response 


New Officers 


From our correspondent in Atlanta, 
Paul Farmer (Practical English advisory 
board member) comes news that the new 
officers of the Georgia Council of Teachers 
of English will be in- 
stalled on March 11. 
The Atlanta English 
Club officers are L. 
M. McKnelley, Em- 
ory University, pres.; 
Martha King,O’Keefe 
High School, v.p.; 
Anne Beaumont, 
Hapeville High 
School, sec.; and Emma Plaster, North Ful- 
ton High School, treas. Mr. Farmer also 
sends news of two talks in Georgia by 
Dr. Lennox Grey (Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University ). 

We have read two excellent accounts of 
the NCTE mecting, one in Louisiana 
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GOOD CHARACTER 








By Hardy Finch 


Greenwich High School, Greenwich, Conn, 


Schools by Blanche Trezevant, Louisiana 
State Dept. of Education; the other in 
The New Jersey English Leaflet by Marion 
S. Walker, Nutley (N.J.) High School, 

Orchids also to 1943-49 officers of the 
New York City Assn. of Teachers of Eng- 
lish (membership over 1,000): Milton L, 
Zisowitz, pres.; Feliz Sper (author of 
From Native Roots, new book on regional 
drama) v.p.; Jonas E. Fleischer, treas; 
Marie Haviland, sec.; David T. Armstrong, 
Henrietta Crome, Addie F. Davis, Oscar 
H. Fidell, Morris Kwit, Eileen O'Shea, Re- 
becca Weisberg, and Jerome Shostakco, 
author of the new Short Stories (Globe), 
executive bd. members. 


New England Meeting 


If you are in or near Cambridge, Mass., 
on March 18 and 19, we urge you to at- 
tend the New England Assn. of Teachers 
of English meeting at Hotel Cambridge. 
Officers include: Irene H. Fitzgerald, Hart- 
ford, Conn., pres.; Frances L. Hueston, 
Portland, Maine, v.p.; Trask H. Wilkinson, 
Brookline, Mass., sec-treas.; and S. Wilcox 
Harvey, Wheelock College, Boston, auditor. 


Briefs 


Louella B. Cook, second vice-pres., 
NCTE, is in charge of the program for the 
Buffalo meeting. . Oliphant Gibbons, 
Buffalo English supervisor, is local chair- 
man of arrangements. . . . An attractive 
book is Hamlet, the Film and the Play 
(Staples Press, N. Y.) by Alan Dent.... 
Milton Zisowitz, pres., N.Y. Assn. of 
Teachers of English, published an article 
on “Anemia” in a recent American Mer- 
cury. 


We congratulate Richard Pearson, for- 
merly of Harper’s and now in charge of 
sales and editorial work in the educational 
department of the Macmillan Co. . . . 
Emily A. Tarbell, teacher of English, 
Blodgett Vocational High School, Syre 
cuse, on her election to the Executive 
Committee, New York State Teachers Assn. 
.. . Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., on its excellent book for young pee 
ple, Do Your Own Thinking by C. 
Scherf. Loomis Laboratory, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., for its 21 blueprints to be 
used in the construction of a model 0 
Shakespeare’s Globe Playhouse. . . . Mat 
garet Teer, of Louisiana State University 
Laboratory School, now pres. of the Louis 
ana Council of Teachers of English. . - - 
Joseph Mersand, head of English, Long 
Island City High School, New York, au' 
of the new American Drama Since 19%, 
essays on playwrights and plays, publi 
by Modern Chapbooks. 
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This girl resolved to go to Harvard and did, moreover, during 















Jerry Cooke 





Summer Schools Coast-to-Coast 


“A girl resolved tu go to college, 

She knew not where to go. 

She asked of all her triends and neighbors, 
They told her so and so ; 


ON, (or he) 
We can tell 
summer school 

How would you like to go to Gunn 
son, Colorado, this summer? Practically 
down its main street rushes a cold, clear 
mountain stream On its banks stands 
the Western State College. In Gunnison 
you can catch both credits and trout. 

No? Well, then how about these? 

The Bread Loat school tor writers at 
Middlebury College in the cool Green 
Mountains of Vermont. 

Music courses at the University of 
Michigan’s vacationland extension—the 
National Music Camp near Traverse 
City 

Harvard 


should have asked us. 
you where to go tor 


University. which admits 
women and men in summertime. 
Carnegie Tech. Pittsburgh. tamous 
lor its drama courses. 
Colby-Swarthmore, Waterville, Maine, 
where you can concentrate on foreign 
language 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, or New York University, plus the 
infinite variety of New York City. 
University of Detroit, with a choice 
of three institutes and three workshops. 
Close-up of government at American 
University in Washington, D.C. 
University of Washington on Lake 
Union at Seattle—sailing par excellence. 
University of Wisconsin with three 
lakes and numerous special institutes. 
Lite can be abundant on the campus 
i summer. You have a wide choice. 
This special issue on Summer Schools 
COust-to-coast gives dates and data for 
hearly 500 institutions. 





Your Guide to Opportunities in Nearly 500 Institutions 


You can combine a vacation with 
summer school at relatively low cost. 
Suppose you would like to go to the 
University of Southern California? Go 
to Greyhound Bus Lines or to railroads 
serving California. Ask them to plot a 
trip that will take you by Grand Can- 
yon, Yosemite, or other breath-taking 
sights. Greyhound will make hotel re- 
servations all the way. Attendance at 
the University gives you access to good 
housing while you study and see Cali- 
fornia wonders. 

Watch our April and May (Your Va- 
cation) issues for more news of insti- 
tutes, workshops, side trips, and other 
guides to summer satisfaction. 

Use the Master Coupon page 37-T to 
request information on __ institutions 
listed in capital letters. 

When you write to the institutions 
listed below please mention Scholastic 
Teacher 


How to Use This Directory 

Key 

Name of institution, address; summer ses- 
ston director, student body (M-men only. 
W-women only, C-coeducational); dates 
(M-May. J-June, Ju-July, A-August. S- 
September), where two or more sessions are 
offered dates show combined duration; the 
remaining symbols indicate as follows: “w" 
means the institution wil] offer special 
workshops or institutes of interest to high 
school teachers. ‘‘o” means off-campus study 
courses or tours, in or out of United States 
Ask the summer session director for infor- 
mation on special offerings touching your 
interests. ‘“d’’ means dormitory facilities 
Check on whether available for men or 
women, “u’’ and “g” mean, respectively. 
undergraduate or graduate work offered. In- 
formation on some institutions not available 
at press time. 


Sample 
Pacific Union College, Angwin; George L 
Caviness: C: J 13-S 1: w-o-d-u-g 


ALABAMA 

Alabama A & M College. Normal: 
Carter; C; J 6-A 13; o-d-u. 

Alabama College, Montevallo; M. L. Orr; C 


R. A 


Howard College. Birmingham; Oscar S 
Causey; C. 
Oakwood College. Huntsville: O B_  Ed- 
wards; C. 


Sprine Hill College, Spring Hill; Andrew C 
Smith; M; J 13-Ju 22; d-u. 

State Ieachers College, Florence: E. B. Nor- 
ton; C; M 31-A 12; w-d-u 

State Teachers College. Montgomery; J. T 
Brooks; C; M 30-A 6; w-d-u-g 

Tuskegee Institute. Tuskegee: I A Derbign 
Cc 


University ot Alabama, University; C. E 
Williams; C 


ARIZONA 


Arizona State College. Flagstaff: W R 
Hensley: C; J 6-A 12; w-d-u. 

Arizona State College, Tempe: J. O. Grimes 
C; J 6-A 13; w-d-u-g 

University of Arizona, Tucson; J. W Clar- 
son Jr.; C 


ARKANSAS 


A & M College, Magnolia: E. E. Graham; C 
J 6-A 13; d-u. 

Arkansas A & M College, Monticello: J. H 
Hutchinson; C; M 31-A 12; w-d-u. 

Arkansas State College. State College: D 
F Showalter; C. 

Arkansas State Teachers College, Conway 
Nolen M. Irby; C. 

Henderson State College. Arkadelphia; D 
D. McBrien; C 

Little Rock Junior College. Little Rock; E 
Q. Brothers: C. 

Ouchita College, Arkadelphia; A.M With- 
erington; C; M 30-A 5; d-u. 

University of Arkansas, Fayetteville; Henry 
Kronenberg: C; J 6-A 26: w-d-u-g 


CALIFORNIA 


College of the Pacific, Stockton; J 
Jantzen; C; J 21-A 26; w-o-d-u-g. 
Dominican College of San Rafael. San Ra- 
fael; Sr. Mary Thomas, O.P.; C. : 
Mitchell P 


Marc 


Fresno State College. Fresno; 
Briggs; C. 
Humboldt State College. Arcata; [van C 


Milhous; C; J 20-A 28; w-d-u-g. 
Immaculate Heart College, Los Angeles; Sr 
"M Eileen, W; Ju 5-A 6; w-d-u-g. 

La Sierra College. Arlington: C D Striplin: 

Cc: 4 
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Mills College, Oakland; George Hedley; W; 
Ju 5-A 13; w-o-d-u-g. 

OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE, Los Angeles; Gil- 
bert Brighouse; C; J 20-Ju 29; w-d-u-g. 
Pacific Union College, Angwin; George L. 

Caviness; C; J 13-S 1; w-od-u-g. 

San Diego State College, San Diego; I. N. 
McCollom; C: J 20-S 2; w-d-u-g 

San Francisco College for Women, San Fran- 
cisc7; Mother Aimee Rossi; W; J 27-S 3; 
w-d-u-g. 

University of California, Berkeley; C; J 20- 
Ju 30; d-u-g. 

University of California, 
J 20-A 13; d-u-g. 

University of California, Santa Barbara; C; 
J 20-A 13; d-u-g. 

University of Redlands, Redlands; C. 

University of San Francisco, San Francisco; 
Paul J. Harney, S.J.; C. 

University of Southern California, Los An- 
geles; John D. Cooke; C: J 20-A 29; 
w-d-u-g. 

Whittier College, Whittier; Paul S. Smith; C. 


Los Angeles; C; 


COLORADO 

Adams State College, Alamosa; Ira Richard- 
son; C; J 22-A 16; w-d-u. 

COLORADO A & M COLLEGE, Fort Col- 
lins; Dr. David H. Morgan; C; J 20-A 12; 
w-o-d-u-g. 

Colorado College, Colorado Springs; 
Mathias; C; J 27-A 21 
Colorado School of Mines, 

Crain; M 

Colorado State CoHege of Education, Gree- 

ley; George W. Frasier; C. 


H. E. 


Golden; H. M. 


Loretto Heights College, Loretto; Sr. M. 
Florence; W. 

University of Colorado, Boulder; Ralph 
Prator; C; J 20-A 26; w-o-d-u-g 

University of Denver, Denver: Lloyd A 
Garrison; C. 

Western State College of Colorado, Gunni- 
son; N. W. Newsom; C; J 6-A 5; w-d-u. 

CONNECTICUT 

Albertus Magnus College, New Haven; Sr. 
M. Dorilda; C; Ju-A; d-u. 


Saint Joseph College, West Hartford; Sr. M. 
Rosa; W 

University of Connecticut, Storrs; Arthur L. 
Knoblauck; C; J 27-A 6; w-d-u-g. 


DELAWARE 
University of Delaware, Newark; W. Ear] 
Armstrong; C. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

American University, Washington; 
Posner; C; J 9-Ju 25; w-d-u-g. 

Catholic University of America, Washington; 
Roy J. Deferrari; C; J 27-A 6; w-o-d-u-g. 

Howard University, Washington; Frank M. 
Snowden; C. 

Wash net~n College of Law, Washington; C. 

Washington Missionary College, Takoma 
Park; F. E. Wall; C; J 14-A 23; d-u. 

James Ormond Wilson Teachers College, 
Washington; C. M. Huber; C. 


Ernest 


FLORIDA 

Bethune-Cookman College, Daytona Beach; 
Willism H. Hale; C. 

Florida A & M College for Negroes, Talla- 
hassee; H. M. Efferson; C. 

Florida Normal and Industrial College, St. 
Augustine; W. C. Cogdell; C. 

John B. Stetson University, Deland; H. C. 
Garwood; C 

University of Florida, 
Norman; C. 


Gainesville; J. W. 


GEORGIA 


Atlanta University, Atlanta; John P. Whit- 
taker; C. 

Emory University, Emory; I. W. Brock; C; 
J 13-A 28; w-d-u-g 

Fort Valley State College, Fort Valley; H. A. 
Bowen; C; J 13-A 20; w-d-u-g. 

Georgia State College, Industrial College; 
J. E. Peacock; C. 

Georgia State Women’s 
J. A. Durrenberger; W. 

Junior College of Augusta, 
W. Hardy; C. 


College, Valdosta; 


Augusta; Eric 


Mercer University, Macon; E, M. Highsmith; 


Cc. 

North Georgia College, Dahlonega; J. ¢ 
Sirmons; 

Paine College, Augusta; L. R. Harper; ¢. 

West Georgia College, Carrollton; L. E. Rob. 
erts; C; J 9; w-d-u. 


IDAHO 


College of Idaho, Caldwell; L. A. Williams 
C; J 13; w-o-u. E 

Northern Idaho College of Education, Ley. 
iston; C. L. Harlan; C. 

Northwest Nazarene College, Nampa: Malla. 
lien A. Wilson; C. 

Ricks College, Rexburg; M. D. Morrell: ¢. 

Southern Idaho College of Education, Albion; 
Harold J. Soeters; C; J 6-A 6; w-d-u. 

University of Idaho, Moscow; J. F. .Weltzin; 
C; J 13-A 6; w-d-u-g. 


ILLINOIS 


Augustana College, Rock Island; Richard A. 
Barnes; C. 

Bradley University, Peoria; E. K. Frye; ¢: 
J 16-A 25; w-o-d-u-g. 

Carthage College, Carthage; W. Boyer; C¢: 
J 14-A 12; d-u. 

Chicago Teachers College, Chicago; Raymond 
M. Cook; C; J 27-A 5; u. 

College of St. Francis, Joliet; Sr. M. Chrys- 
antha; W; J 25-A 4; w-d-u. 

De Paul University, Chicago; E. J. Kammer. 
= 

Eastern Illinois State College, Charleston; 


Bryan Heise; C; w-o. 
Illinois State Normal University, Nor- 
mal; Chris A. DeYoung: C; J 20-A 12 


w-o-d-u-g. 

Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington; 
Wm. T. Beadles; C. 

Lyons Township Junior College, La Grange; 
Carl Warkow: C; J 29-A 12; u. 

MacMu'r-y College for Women, Jackson- 
ville; Harold E. Gibson; W. 


(Continued on page 12-T) 





WHAT’S THE GOOD WORD? 


CUT HERE AND POST 
ON YOUR BULLETIN BOARD 





don’t say “noose” 


- hy: 
The correct pronunciation of commonly abused words is being 
brought to the attention of millions of high school students through 
timulating advertisements in Scholastic Magazines, sponsored by 





tut & Chocolate C pany. 


PLANTERS ts the word for PEANUTS 


when you mean “news” 
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HE following lively literary quiz ap- 
pears in the Minneapolis Course of 
Study in Literature for Jun‘or High 
Schools: 


Who, to give the people warning, 

Rode “through the night” until the morn- 
ing? 

What maiden, “on a summer's day, 

faked the meadows sweet with hay?” 
Who paced the floor with martial stride, 
Yet sent his friend to win his bride? 

Who, by recording angel’s pen, 

Was listed: “loves his fellow-men?” 

Who kept the bridge in days of old, 

With Lartius and Herminus bold? 

What brave dame in Fredericktown 

Took up the flag the men hauled down? 

Who, with pure heart before all men, 

Had strength that was “the strength of 
ten?” 

Who, all alone on the desert strand, 

Grew pale at the sight of a foot in the sand? 

Who ended the toast his father had begun 

By saying, “God bless us everyone!” 

What soldier bold, on conquest bent, 

The message, Veni, vidi, vici, sent? 


Any member of your classes who can 
answer all ten of these questions cor- 
rectly. has been a pretty wide reader. 
We'd be glad to see any verses (espe- 
tially any based on T-A-B Club selec- 
tions) of similar character that you or 
members of your classes have written. 


Do You Know These Characters? 


T-A-B Selection Committee Chairman Invites Quiz Couplets 


Discussion Questions 
For March T-A-B Club Selections 


Messer Marco Polo 


Some books are meant to be read 
aloud. This is, emphatically, one of 
them. What would be your favorite 
passage or passages for reading to some- 
one whom you wanted to show why 
vou liked this book so much? How does 
this story differ from many of the his- 
torical novels you may have read re- 
cently? Does it make you want to read 
more about Marco Polo? 


Seventeen 


Tarkington’s famous story first ap- 
peared about a generation ago. Have 
young people changed much in the last 
few years? If so, in what ways? Men- 
tion some radio programs that obvi- 
ously have been influenced by Seven- 
teen. Do they exaggerate the manners 
and morals of teen-agers today? 


Meet Me in St. Louis 


Did you enjoy being in St. Louis for 
a year with Miss Benson and her char- 
acters? Could tales of equal value and 
amusingness be written about a group 
of others in almost any other town in 


the U. S. A.? Note her dedication: “This 





Books from the 
Teen Age Book 
Club are an answer 
to this English 
teacher’s prayer for 
the best in reading 
at the least in price. 
Let me count the ways we use T-A-B 
Club books. 

For a sophomore class that thinks 
nothing interesting can happen in Eng- 
lish, there’s a Max Brand story to dis- 
pel the gloom. 

For a class of super-seniors, there is 
Franz Werfel for thought, style, and a 
tidal wave of new words; or Dickens or 
Shakespeare with their attending con- 
trasts and compensations. 

For extensive reading entirely on 
their own, comes a Mark Twain, a 
Hawthorne, or an Austen selection. 
Some* are assigned for the students’ 





MRS. MOHLE 





Books for the Art of Living 


pure delight, but more are for their 
teen-age needs, as they are quick to see. 
After a reading of Deep Summer, a non- 
collegiate senior says shell know not to 
expect perfection, but deep satisfaction, 
from the marriage that she is about to 
begin. A college-prep boy thinks little 
of the romance, apparently, but claims 
to have found a pattern for his own 
living, midway between the two broth- 
ers of the story. Come testing day for 
The Scarlet Letter, one boy says that 
he never realized before how dangerous 
it is to keep a sin or a serious problem 
of any kind pent up inside him. 

And thus the story runs, each student 
taking what he needs from the best in 
books, through his Teen Age Book Club 
membership, and attaining unawares a 
higher skill in the fine art of living. 

—Eula Phares Mohle 
Houston, Texas’ 
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By Max. Herzberg 


Book is for My Family.” Do you think 
members of your family would enjoy 
this book? Tell why or why not. 


The Mystery of the Blue Train* 


There is an ancient argument among 
lovers of mystery tales—whether British 
writers of such tales aren’t in general a 
little slicker and smoother than Ameri- 
can writers. Take this story as an ex- 
ample. In. what ways is Miss Christie 
especially skillful? Is her plot well or- 
ganized and plausible? Are her charac- 
ters well portrayed? Is her style clever? 
Does the foreign setting make you en- 
joy the story all the more? 


Your Own Joke Book 


Who makes up all these jokes? What 
is it that makes a joke funny? Why is it 
one can laugh at a jest even if it’s an 
old one—provided, perhaps, that it is 
given a novel twist (or “switch,” as 
modern comedians call it)? Can you 
take one or two of the jokes in Miss 
Crampton’s collection and give them a 
school twist for your school paper? 





*Not recommended for Catholic schools. 


Last Chance This Term 


Il you haven’t yet started your T-A-B CLUB, 
you can still do so. Your students can back- 
order books offered this term and be ready for 
their book dividends—perfect summer reading-- 
by the time school closes. 


Start your T-A-B CLUB today. Fill in coupon and 
mail. 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
7 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


1 would like to try out the T-A-B CLUB plan. 

| have tudents (please give 
number). 

1 would appreciate complimentary copy of: 
(check one) Tawny (JR) 
Captains Courag (SR) (open to users of 
Scholastic Magazines). 


Mr. 
Miss/ Mrs. 


School 
Address. ae 
City 
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What to See on a Circle Tour 


From the 


INCE childhood the name Sault 

Ste. Marie has held a fascination 
for me, so, when planning a trip which 
would not be too hard on a car which 
had already carried me over 100,000 
miles of highway in the United States, 
Canada and Mexico, two reasons led 
me to choose the Great Lakes region 
for my vacation travels. I had been in 
every state except North Dakota; I 
could extend my trip to include that 
state. I could satisfy my longing to see 
Sault Ste. Marie. 

On July 12th, with three other teach- 
ers, I started out. We drove south via 
a scenic route which gave us glimpses 
of Delaware Water Gap, the Shenan- 
doah Valley and Natural Bridge. We 
drove to the top of Mt. Mitchell over 
the new highway. We spent several 
days in the mountains of North Caro- 
lina and visited Penland, a school de- 
voted to teaching mountain crafts with 
emphasis on weaving. Looms are set up 
on a spacious veranda where one can 
breathe invigorating mountain air and 
enjoy the inspiring mountain scenery. 
We drove through the Great Smokies, 
about the charms of which one could 
write a book. We were too late for the 
rhododendrons which one sees banking 
the streams earlier in July, but we did 
see a bear. 

Leaving the Great Smokies, we 
turned north, driving over the historic 
route through Tennessee and Kentucky. 
We visited the Hermitage, home of An- 
drew Jackson; the birthplace of Abra- 
ham Lincoln at Hodginsville; and the 
house supposed to have inspired Ste- 
phen Foster to write My Old Kentucky 
Home. After paying our respects to In- 
dianapolis and Chicago, Milwaukee 
and Madison, we arrived at Wisconsin 
Dells, where the Wisconsin River cuts 
its way through soft sandstone rock for 
ten miles, leaving many odd and curi- 
ous formations to be seen on a motor- 
boat ride. 

The Stand Rock Indian Ceremonial 
presented by the Winnebago Indians 
each summer evening in a_ natural 
amphitheater is an event never to be 
forgotten. The songs of Chief Silver 
Tongue, the bird calls of Evergreen 


Smokies 
to the 


“Soo” 


Tree, the Green Corn Dance, Wild 
Goose Dance, and other numbers in na- 
tive costume, in the light of a camp 
fire, thrill one, even though peeks 
into the tents of the performers the 
next morning reveal dresses with the 
new look, high-heeled shoes, radios, 
washing machines and other indications 
that the Indians have adopted the 
American way of life. 

We crossed the_ Mississippi River at 
LaCrosse, and drove along the upper 
reaches of the river. Dams holding back 
great lakes gave evidence of the Gov- 
ernment’s conservation program. The 
breathtaking views of towering bluffs, 
verdant valleys, and huge lotus-filled 
swamp-lands help one understand why 
the Indians called this river the Father 
of Waters. This is the land rich in the 
legends of Hiawatha, the land dotted 
with lakes said to have been made by 
Paul Bunyan’s Blue Ox, Babe, as he 
plodded across northern Minnesota, 
helping Paul, superman of the lumber- 
jacks, perform prodigious feats of hu- 
man strength. 

A short visit to Grand Forks and 
Fargo, North Dakota, in a region de- 
voted to the raising of wheat, potatoes, 
and flax, made us appreciate this 
state’s production role. Acres upon 
acres of blue flax will linger in my 
memory for many a day. 


Mackinac and the “Soo” 

Turning east we went out of our way 
to visit Hibbing, Minn., a man-made 
Grand Canyon. The open-pit iron mines 
with their terraces of colored ore sev- 
eral miles in length and hundreds of 
feet in depth are awe-inspiring. Long 
lines of cars carry red ore to the docks 
at Duluth and Superior. 


By MYRTLE STEVENS 


Teacher, Rocky Hill, Conn. 
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We saw logger superman Paul Bun 
and his Blue Ox, Babe, at Bemidji, 


At Escanaba we got our first glimpse 
of Lake Michigan. The drive to St. Igy 
nace is beautiful. Michigan has fine 
highways and invites its motorists to 
enjoy them. Every few hundred feet, 
picnic tables lure one to stop and relax 
in the quiet of Michigan woods. 

On the morning of August 6th we 
boarded the Ottawa, which takes one 
to Mackinac Island, where colonial 
America is preserved. No automobiles, 
no trains. Your “taxi” is a horse-drawn 
carriage. Bicycling, horse-back riding, 
or hiking are other ways of visiting the 
historic fort, the fur post, old Mission 
Church, and other land-marks of pio} 
neer days. 

The following morning we drove to 
Sault Ste. Marie. I was not disappoint 
ed. Sault Ste. Marie is a fascinating 
place with its “Soo” Locks, one of the 
greatest engineering marvels of the 
American continent. These locks are the 
gateway for all lake traffic from Lake 
Superior to the lower lakes by way of 
the St. Marys River, and around the 
St. Marys Rapids which fall 22 feet to’ 
link Lake Superior with Lake Huron) 
Great eastbound ships carrying iron ore 
and grain, flour and pulpwood and 
westbound ships carrying coal and pe 
troleum, salt and general merchandise, 
pass through the locks at the rate & § 
one every fifteen minutes. In spite of. 
all this activity there is a feeling of 
peace and order hardly believable. ~ 

The four locks, three American and 
one Canadian, lie side by side in a sety 
ting which vies favorablv with any cit 
park. We spent several hours, so d0 
millions of tourists annually, watching 
the huge freighters enter the locks, the 
gates closing behind them, and the we 
ter bubbling up from the “floor” to lift 
the boat to the upper river level, or be 
ing drawn off, for use in another lock, 
to lower the boat to the lower level 
the river. A sight-seeing boat took us 
through the Davis Lock and back 
through the Canadian Lock. As I wmite 
this at my desk in my Connectictl 
home, the name Sault Ste. Marie 
fascinates me and beckons me to retum@ 
to its shores. 
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ALASKA CRUISE! Ten unforget- 
table days on Canadian National’s 
‘mart new cruise ship, S.S. Prince 
George, sailing th« smooth, specta- 
cular “inside passage’’. Fiords, totem 
poles, glaciers Shipboard fun and 


relaxation, First ilin une 17 
. First s g e 17th. 
7 J ‘ host all the way. ‘‘Name 


vice from principal U.S. 


x 
Here they are, the 10 Top Vacations as revealed in a 1948 survey of lt 
Alaska Cruise « British ( 


and the Laurentiar 
of Ontario « W Innipe 


N z and Hudson Bay. Choose your vacation — then have 
National office plar 


it for you. 







Pid 
PZ 
VACATION ANYWHERE IN CANADA 


: a + 
visiting friendly cities, exciting new play- 
ground areas...with Canadian National your 
st > way. ‘‘Name”’ trains. Direct ser- 


J.S. travel preferences: 
olumbia ¢ Canadian Rockies ¢ Cross-Canada Rail Tour ¢ Eastern Cities 
* Gaspé in Quebec © Lake of the Woods ¢ Maritime Provinces ¢ Highlands 


MALIGNE LAKE, acclaimed by world travellers “the most beautiful anywhere”’, is just 
one of Jasper Park’s scenic splendors. Marvel at the mighty glaciers of the Columbia 
Icefield. Golf, ride. fish, camera-shoot wild game, or merely loaf. Swim in 72° water in 
the outdoor pool at Canadian National’s Jasper Park Lodge. Reserve now for a glorious 
Canadian Rockies vacation. (Season opens June 8th! Accommodation 650 guests.) 


"Youll fall in, Love with, VASPER I" 


(IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES ) 





YouR VACATION begins the minute you board 
the train . . . Jasper-bound. Armchair comfort, 
deft hospitality, interesting travel companions— 
they are all part of the pleasure of travelling the 
Scenic Route through Canada by the Continental 
Limited. From California and anywhere West, 
from New York and anywhere East, go Canadian 
National. Take your choice of Canada’s 

10 most popular vacations —see your local 
Canadian National office, listed below. 

“We'll tell you where and take you there.” 










cities. Come along! 





THE RAILWAY TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 


Canadian National offices in U.S.—Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, Duluth, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, New York, Philadelphia, 
your nearest Canadian Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., San Francisco, Seattle, St. Louis, Washington, D.C. 
in Canada, 360 McGill St., Montreal. No passports required of U.S. Citizens. 
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Travel Tips 


You no longer need visas to 11 Euro- 
pean countries: Italy, Luxembourg, Lich- 
tenstein, Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Belgium, Denmark, Great 
Britain, Northern Ireland, and French 
Morocco. 

At your nearest consular office you 
can obtain tourist cards (no visa or 
passport needed) to Costa Rica, Cuba, 
British West Indies, El Salvador, Gua- 
temala, British Guiana, Haiti, Hondu- 
ras, British Honduras, Mexico, Dutch 
West Indies, Newfoundland, Panama, 
Surinam, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 


American Express sends two attrac- 
tive folders: Student Tours of Europe 
and Escorted Tours of Europe. 

Olson Travel Organization, 39 S. La- 
Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill., announces all- 
expense tours to Europe. 


We bid envious farewell to friends 
off to Greece on the flew American Ex- 
port Lines ship, the Exeter. Pullman 


type beds, air cooling, swimming pool. 
A recent letter reports “marvelous 
meals.” This same line will soon add a 
still larger ship to its Mediterranean run 
—the LaGuardia—capacity, about 500 
passengers. 

7 


An orchid to Moore-McCormack for 
their pamphlet Picture Pointers. It con- 
tains some of the best hints for travel 
picture taking we have ever seen. Our 
compliments also to M-M for another 
aid to land lubbers—Passenger Informa- 
tion. 

© 


Our compliments also to the NEA 
Travel Service for its alluring and de- 
tailed prospectus for NEA Tours 1949. 
For facts about seven different tours, 
write the National Education Assn., 
Washington, D. C. 


“Madam, can you tell us about the 
Marshall Plan?” If that question by a 
European would stump you then we 
suggest you write for European Recov- 


ery Plan—Information for Americans 
Going Abroad. Free from the Commerce 
Department, Washington, D. C. Might 
be useful even if you don’t go abroad, 


France has introduced on the Paris. 
Strasbourg run the first special trains 
that “run on air”’—pneumatic tires, that 
is. 

e 


New Lower Plane Fares South 


You can now fly south for less than it 
costs to fly in any other direction. 

First, you can go to Buenos Aires and 
all points on the way on the new air 
coach fare. Only $465 to B.A. on Pan 
American World Airways—about the 
same as Europe. Round trip to Puerto 
Rico only $150; to Port of Spain, Trini- 
dad, $298. 

Second, a three-way pact by Pan 
Am., Eastern Airlines, and Capital Air- 
lines enables you to make a circle tour 
of the Eastern Seaboard and the West 
Indies for $198—New York, Washing: 
ton, Atlanta, Miami, Havana, Cam- 
guey, Kingston, Port au Prince, Ciudad 
Trujillo, and return to New York. 

Third, triangle trip to Bermuda, $126 
—New York, Bermuda, Washington (or 
Boston). 





Summer Schools 
(Continued from page 8-T) 


Monmouth College, Monmouth; C; J 13-A 
5; u. 

Mundelein College, Chicago; Sr. Mary St. 
Helen; . 

National College of Education, 
Edna Baker; W. 

North Park College, Chicago; Clifford Swen- 
son; C; d-u. 
Northern Illinois 
DeKalb; Romeo M. Zulauf; 

w-o-d-u. 

Northwestern University, Evanston; 
Van Dusen; C; J 24-A 27; w-d-u-g. 

Roosevelt College, Chicago; Wayne Leys; 
C; J 22-A 19; w-u. 

Rosary College, River Forest; Sr. M. Fidelis; 


Evanston; 


State Teachers College, 
C; J 13-A 5; 


A. C. 


w. 
St. Francis Xavier College for Women, Chi- 
cago; Sr. Mary Josetta; W; J 24-A 3; w-u. 
SCHOOL OF THE ART INSTITUTE OF 
CHICAGO, Chicago; Hubert Ropp; C; J 
27-A 5; w-u-g. 
Southern [Illinois University, Carbondale; 
Chester F. Lay; C:; J 13-A 5; w-o-d-u-g. 
University of Chicago, Chicago; Carl F. 
Huth; C. 

University of Illinois, Urbana; Robert B. 
Browne; C. 

Western Illinois State Teachers College, Ma- 
comb; Hertha Voss; C; J 6-A 19; w-o-u-g. 

Wheaton College, Wheaton; E. C. Dryness; 
C J 6-A 19; w-o-d-u. 


INDIANA 

Butler University, Indianapolis; Geo. F. 
Leonard; C. 

Evansville College, Erlham; E. M. McKown; 
e. 

Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute; J. E. Grinnell; C; J 20-A 26; 
w-d-u-g. 


Indiana University, Bloomington; H. B. All- 
man; C; J 14-A 12; w-o-d-u-g. 

Purdue University, Lafayette; Frederic B. 
Knight; C. 


St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, St. Mary- 
of-the Woods; Sr. Frances Joseph; W. 


1OWA 

Central College, Pella; H. W. Pietenpol; C. 

Cornell College, Mt. Vernon; C. L. Rich; 
C; J 8-A 16; o-d-u. 

Drake University, Des Moines; F. Glenn 
Macomber; C; J 13-A 26; w-d-u-g. 

Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls; 
M. J. Nelson; C; J 3-A 19; w-d-u. 

Iowa Wesleyan College, Mt. Pleasant; Glover 
Ferrell; C; J 13-A 20; w-d-u. 

Loras College, Dubuque; F. J. Houlahan; M. 

Luther College, Decorah; O. W. Qualley; C; 
J 6-A 20; w-d-u. 

MORNINGSIDE COLLEGE, Sioux City; 
Thomas E. Tweito; C; J 6-A 12; d(W)-u. 

St. Ambrose College, Davenport; Rev. Leo 
Sterck; C; J 27-A 5; u. 

Simpson College, Indianola; Oliver H. Bim- 
son; C; J 6-A 13; d-u. 

State University of Iowa, Iowa City; E. T. 
Peterson; C; J 13-S 7; w-o-d-u-g. 

University of Dubuque, Dubuque; Car] Dal- 
linger; C; J 13; d-u. 


KANSAS 


Bethany College, Lindsborg; J. L. Herman- 
son; C; J 2; d-u. 

Bethel College, North Newton; H. A. Fast; 
C; J 2-A 1; w-d-u. 

Kansas State College of Agriculture and 
Applied Science, Manhattan; A. L. Pugs- 
ley; C; J 6-A 6; w-o-d-u-g. 

Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia; 
Ray C. Maul; C; J 1-A 20; w-d(W)-u-g. 
Marymount College, Salina; Sr. Marie An- 

toinette; W; J 13-A 2; u. 

McPherson College, McPherson; L. A. Flem- 
ing; C. 

Municipal University of Wichita, Wichita; 
Leslie B. Sipple; C. 

Saint Mary College, Xavier; Sr. Rose Dom- 
inie; 

Southwestern College. Winfield; W. J. 
Poundstone; C; M 31-A 20; d-u. 

University of Kansas, Lawrence; George B. 
Smith; C; J 13-A 6; w-d-u-g. 

Washburn University, Topeka; Earl K. Hill- 
brand; C; J 6-A 27; w-d-u-g. 





KENTUCKY 


Centre College of Kentucky, Danville; Wal- 
ter Groves; C; J 20-A 14; u. 

Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, 
Richmond; W. F. Donnell; C; J 6-Ju 28; 
w-o-d-u-g. 

Georgetown College, Georgetown; 
Yancey; C. J. 6; w-d-u. 

Kentucky State College, Frankfort; David 
Bradford; C; J 18-A 13; u-g. 

Mt. St. Joseph Jr. College, Maple Mount; Sr. 
M. Christina Eckmans; W. 

Murray State Teachers College, 
Wm. G. Nash; C; J-Ju; w-d-u-g. 

Nazareth College, Louisville; Sr. 
Mary Morrison; W. 

Nazareth Junior College, Nazareth; Sr. Mat- 
garet Gertrude; W. 

Union College, Barbourville; 
C; J 6-A 20; d-u. 

Western Kentucky State Teachers College, 
Bowling Green; Paul L. Garnett; C; J & 
w-d-u-g. 


A. fF. 


Murray; 


Charles 


H. B. Smith; 


LOUISIANA 

Centenary College, 
Hardin; C. 

Louisiana State University and A&M Col- 
lege, Baton Rogue; E. B. Robert; C; J 
10-A 13; w-o-d-u-g. 

Loyola University, New Orleans; A. Wm. 
Crandell; C 

Southeastern Louisiana College, Hammond; 
L. H. Dyson; C; M 31-Ju 29; w-d-u. 

Southern University and A&M College, Baton 
Rogue. 


Shreveport; John A 


Tulane University, New Orleans; T. 7 
Earle; 

Xavier University, New Orleans; Sr. M. 
Frances; C. 

MAINE 

University of Maine, Orono; Mark BR 


Shibles; C; J 5-A 12; w-d-u-g. 


MARYLAND 
College of Notre Dame of Maryland, Balt 
more; Sr. Mary Frances; W. 


(Continued on page 25-T) 
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Scholastic Book Service provides the good books 


in 25c and 35e editions for classroom use 








Yes, at last, you can get the good 25¢ and 35¢ books which you 
have been wanting for classroom use from one convenient source. 
Scholastic Book Service carries in stock nearly 150 of the pocket 
sized titles which are most generally recommended in courses of 
study. This is possible by arrangements recently made with Pocket 
Books, Inc., Bantam Books, Inc. and The New American Library of 
World Literature, Inc. for exclusive distribution of their books to 


schools. 


LOOK NO MORE 
You and your students can give up 
that futile search among newsstands for 
the better 25¢ titles. Now you can stop 
writing to three different publishers to 
learn whether they publish a certain 
title and if they can supply it. 


A FREE 


The Scholastic Editorial Board has 
selected these 25¢ and 35¢ titles and 
arranged them into categories most fre- 
quently used in teaching patterns—such 
as: American Life and Literature, 
Growth of the United States, England 


USE SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERVICE 
Write for information you want about 
25¢ books. 
Order the 25¢ books you want from 
Scholastic Book Service—one order, one 
shipment, and one check or bill. 


TEACHING AID 


and English Literature, The Wide 
World, Source Books and Collections, 
For Mature Students, For Reluctant 
Readers. 

Each book on the list of titles is an- 
notated to recall its contents to you. 


% Order from this Partial list of 25¢ titles: 
(see February 2 issue of SCHOLASTIC TEACHER for first partial list) 


Title and Author 


ANYTHIN + CAN HAPPLN, 

George & Helen Papashvily 
And u_vally does—in this hilarious story 
of an immigrant who adopted America! 

BILL STER.w'S FAVORITE BASEBALL STORIES 
Presenting 150 fast-paced arecdotes 
about noted figures in the world of sports. 

CAP. =INS COUKAGEOUS, Rudyard Kipling 
The strange friendship of a simple fisher- 
man and the spoiled rich boy he saves. 

CO..CEIVED IN LIBERTY, Howard Fast 
Nove! of Valicy Forge, througn eyes of 
men wao fougnt for us. 

CONNECTICUT YANKEE, Mark Twain 
When a homespun Yankee returns to that 
legendary age of knights, maidens, magic. 

DAISY MILLER and AN INTERNATIONAL 

EPISODE, Henry James 
Two short novels of international society 
by a writer whose fame grows. 

ECONOMICS IN ONE LESSON, Henry Hazlitt 
Classic theories of economics made read- 
able, ging by a fi ial editor. 

GOODBYE MR. CHIPS, James Hilton 
Perhaps the most memorable portrait of 
@ teacher aver written; warmly human. 

P.1T GOOD EARTH, The, Pearl Buck 
China in transition; typified in the grim 
struggles of a Chinese peasant family. 

MAJOR BARBARA, Bernard Shaw 


Book No. 
P.556 


P.572 


A.569 


P.497 


A.625 


P.553 


Sees h 





P.93 


A.608 
The play that set the world laughing; 
with a sparkling, witty preface by , om 
8.135 MAMA'S BANK ACCOUNT, Kathryn Forbes 


To use Mama's words this gently- humor- 
ous immigrant story “Is gutt!”’ 





Title and Author 


MEN AGAINST THE SEA, Nordhoff & Hall 
How Captain Bligh, set adrift by Bounty 
mutineers, sailed an open boat 3000 miles. 

MY NAME IS ARAM, William Saroyan 
Saroyan’s wonderful people fill these 
short stories of boyhood days in Fresno. 

MY TEN YEARS IN A QUANDARY, 

Robert Benchley 
Mankind exposed itself to Benchley, and 
he responded by tickling its ribs. 

NO PLACE TO HIDE, David Bradley 
Grim message of the A-bomb, in the 
diary of a medical safety officer at Bikini. 

OIL FOR THE LAMPS OF CHINA, 

Alice Tisdale Hobart 
A vividly authentic novel about a young 
oil engi trouble-shooting in China. 

ONLY YESTERDAY, Frederick L. Allen 
Harper's editor makes the events of the 
twenties read like “only yesterday.” 

PEARL, The, John Steinbeck 
A Mexican fisherman finds a priceless 
pearl; a tale of greed and corruption. 

POCKET BOOK OF AMERICAN POEMS, 

L. Untermeyer, Editor 
Poet's choice of the best of 74 poets from 
the earliest to Karl Shapiro. 

SO BIG, Edna Ferber 
The Pulitzer prize-winning novel about a 
young girl in sprawling, early Chicago. 

8.31 THREE HOSTAGES, John Buchan 

High adventure and chilling mystery fill 

this tale of international intrigue. 


Book No. 
P.358 


A.540 


P.449 


B.421 


B.20 





B.27 


B.13] 


P.529 


A.639 





YOU GET A DISCOUNT 
When you order in quantity through 
Scholastic Book Service—incredible as it 
may seem—you get a discount on these 
super reading values. 


25¢ books don’t cost 25¢: 
Over 1,000 cost only 19¢ each 
100—1,000 cost only 20¢ each 
10—100 cost only 22¢ each 
less than 10 do cost 25¢ each 
35¢ books don’t cost 35¢: 
Over 1,000 cost only 26¢ each 
100—1,000 cost only 27¢ each 
10—100 cost only 30¢ each 
less than 10 do cost 35¢ each 


%& Send today for your 
free teaching aid 


Book No. Title and Author 

P.354 TO HAVE AND TO HOLD, Mary Johnston 
A swashbuckling historical novel of love 
and piracy in the Virginia colony 

B.55 TUTT AND MR. TUTT, Arthur Train 


Suspenseful, humorous stories of a low 
yer with a fondness for folks in trouble 


Partial list of 35c titles: 


AM.36 HOW TO KNOW THE BIRDS, Roger Peterson 
With this easy, illustrated aid you co" 
identify over 200 birds, common to U. 

AM.33 INDIANS OF THE AMERICAS, John Collier 


Surprising facts about Indians of 
three Americas; their past and present. 
99% of all titles are recommended in six valuable 
book lists: 
By Way of Introduction, published by The Americat 
Library Association 
Books For You and Your Reading, published by T 
National Council of Teachers of English e 
Catalog for High School Libraries, 1947 editios 
published by the H. W. Wilson Co. 
Good Reading, prepared by The Committee on Cob 
lege Reading, sponsored by The National Council 
of Teachers of English 
Recommended Readings, prepared by The Sisters é 
Charity, Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, N. Y. ©. 
Other titles included here were submitted too - 
for review and appear upon the recommendation 
the Scholastic Editorial Board or the publisher. 
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HIS is what teachers of English and 
Social Studies say about the new 
Scholastic Book Service. 

“The initial list of books is impres- 


sve and interesting. Schools with 
meager libraries should jump at this op- 
portunity to get a wealth of reading at 
low cost. Just think what a small rural 
school, with no library, could do with 
an annual budget of $25 for books. I'll 
bet the children would round up $25 in 
short order, and push it to $50 the next 
vear.”—Pau] Farmer, Atlanta, Ga. 

“We in Chicago are finding these 
high class books at a very low cost most 
helpful. I think that Scholastic is render- 
ing quite a service to the schools in 
making such a high-class reading pro- 
gram available to us at such a reasonable 
figure.”—John W. Bell, District Supt. 


“T think it is a most excellent thing 
that Scholastic Magazines is doing in 
broadening the base of the Scholastic 
Book Service.”-—W. Linwood Chase, 
Professor of Education, Boston U. 

Mary J. Clancy, Rochester English 
department head, writes, “We all wel- 
come low cost material that will coun- 
teract the influence of the comics and 
raise the level of taste in literature.” 

“I like the inclusion of a great deal 
of modern and contemporary material— 
for this is of great value to young adults 
today—thus merging the older works 
with the modern.”—Wilhelmina Hill, 
assoc. professor of education, University 
of Denver. 

What 25-cent books can do thrills 
us, too. 

In the James Madison High School, 
Brooklyn, the average English student 
reads four to five 25-cent books per 
semester. This semester this one high 
school will use 8,000 of these books. 

Our office bookshelf now holds the 
135 titles on the list soon to go to the 
schools. We measured the shelf. You 
guessed it. Almost exactly a five-foot 
shelf—135 books in only five feet! 

Suppose you wanted to buy one each 
of the entire list. These 135 books cost 
only $28.19. If you bought them in 
hard covers the same books would 
come to more than $400. 

We also announce special discounts 
for orders of more than 1,000 copies; 
19 cents for 25 cent books; 26 cents for 
35 cent books. 


More New 25-cent Books 


15-T 


We want to neon-light some of the 
newest titles. 

Tell your science teacher about How 
to Know the Birds by Roger Peterson. 
Spring is the time when students want 
to recognize the returning birds. This 
pocket guide with its abundant draw- 
ings and silhouettes enables the ama- 
teur to identify 200 species common to 
the United States. It is endorsed by the 
National Audubon Society of America. 

One of the greatest boy stories of all 
times will come to movie theaters in 
your town soon. It is The Red Pony, 
based on John Steinbeck’s short stories. 
Many will want to read the original 
after they see the film and there it is in 
a brand new 25-cent book. 

How much do you and your students 
really know about atomic fission? You 
will see and hear much about a new, 
short diary by the safety officer at 
Bikini. In No Place to Hide David 
Bradley tells how men dared the silent, 
colorless, odorless death from atomic 
radiation. This important new book is 
also available through Scholastic Book 
Service. 

Economics—there’s something we tell 
ourselves we should know about. But 
the books are so big and heavy; the text 
so dull. How about 25 cents worth of 
economics? You'll find it in Economics 
in One Lesson by Henry Hazlitt. Mr. 
Hazlitt has been financial editor for 
New York newspapers. His economics 
is Adam Smi'h—conservative economics 
in clear, simple language. 


SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERVICE 
7 East 12 Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


USE THE HANDY COUPON TO GET YOUR COPY OF 
THE ARRANGED AND COMPLETE ANNOTATED LIST 
OF TITLES AVAILABLE THROUGH SCHOLASTIC BOOK 


SERVICE .. . AND TO ORDER ANY TITLE FROM THE 
PARTIAL LIST ON THESE PAGES. 


_] Please send free copy of complete list of over 


one hundred books which have 


selected and arranged by the Scholastic Editorial 


Board. 


Please send the following books: 


Order by number. Indicate quantity 
each number. 


been specially 


Enclosed is: 
desired after 
(_] check 





























[_] money order 


See discount schedules on page 14-T to figure price on 10 or more books. 


[_] school board order 


Check or money order must accompany each 
order unless this is a school board order. 











25¢ TITLES 
P556__-_P.572 B.58 A.569. P.497 a 
P553___p.93 P.11 A.608__B.135___P.358___ 
AS40____P.449_ B42 B.20_____B.27 B.131 
P.529_ A639 B.31 P.354 B.55 
Name 
Total number of 25¢ books ordered____ 
35¢ TITLES School 
AM.36 __AM.33 
Address 
Total number of 35¢ books ordered___ 
Total remittance for above $ City 


Zone State 


















Swedish Travel Information Bureau 


Viking Vacation 


On the Gota Canal: ‘‘There are quicker 
ways... but none more picturesque.” 


branches brushed the sides of the boat. 
Again we cruised across the vast ex- 
panses of many lakes on the canal’s 
course. 

Gates of massive locks, in many in- 
stances operated by hand, closed be- 
hind the boat and we watched the 
vessel rise leisurely to a new level. 
Many times the process of being raised 
or lowered through the locks consumed 
so much time we disembarked and vis- 
ited with the lock tender and his fam- 
ily or sauntered along the canal’s foot- 
path through the nearby fields and 
woods. 

Proceeding in this “slow boat” fash- 
ion for three days, we finally reached 
Stockholm, Queen City of the North. 

Stockholm offered much in June. 
Most exciting was the celebration of the 
King’s 90th birthday. Magnificently 
decorated streets, the royal procession 
with the cavalry resplendent in their 
handsome uniforms, the bowing royalty 
from three countries was thrilling but 


We Took a Slow Boat to Stockholm on the Gota Canal 


S the Gripsholm docked in Gothen- 
vor on a balmy spring day last 

May, my dream of many years be- 
came a reality. Long had I cherished 
the idea of visiting my mother’s home- 
land in the spring, to see the splendor 
of its blossoms, to travel over the scenic 
countryside, and to visit its historic cen- 
ters. 

Sweden has been called “the land of 
the middle way” and this is true in 
many ways. It is also a country where 
the ultra-modern and the very ancient 
exist side by side. 

Gothenburg is both a leading seaport 
and a cultural center founded by the 
Dutch in the 11th century. Gliding 
over the quiet waters of the ancient 
canals, through the wooded parks amid 
the fragrance of blooming chestnut 
trees and lilac bushes, one indeed feels 
as though he were in a special fairyland. 

After a delightful week in Gothen- 
burg we traveled on to Stockholm over 
the Gota Canal. There are quicker ways 
to travel from Gothenburg to Stockholm 
but none more picturesque or pleasant. 

As our boat cruised slowly through 
the Swedish countryside, we could see 
the farmers at work and almost pat the 
cows grazing by the canal. At times we 
passed through shady forests where the 


By RUTH LEE 


Social Studies Teacher, Shelton, Conn. 


transitory. More permanent were the 
magnificent Town Hall, the ultra-mod- 
ern apartment houses and the great 
mew hospital. Reluctantly tearing our- 
selves away from the citv with its holi- 
day crowds, we took the steamer for 


Gotland. 


Don’t Miss Visby 


No tour of Sweden would be com- 
plete without a visit to the island of 
Gotland and its capital, ancient Visby. 
Visby is absolutely unique among the 
cities of the world in its remarkable 
wealth of preserved memories of a 
vanquished civilization. In ancient times 
Visby was one of the great trading and 
commercial cities of Europe doing more 
business than any city in north Europe 
except London. 

Today the evidences of her former 
greatness are scattered over the city: 
graceful cathedral spires and watch 
towers of the city walls; the market 
place surrounded by the 13th century 
churches of St. Karin and St. Lars, and 
the Powder Tower. 

From Visby we returned to Stock- 


holm for more sightseeing and then oy 
to Uppsala, seat of one of Europes 
oldest and most famous universities, 
Emerging from the vaulted arches of 
the 13th century cathedral, we rode out 
to the Linnaeus Botanical Gardens 
Founded by Carl von Linne® in 174], 
the house in which he lived from 1748 
until his death in 1778 still stands and 
serves as a museum. 

At Uppsala we boarded the train fog 
Dalecarlia in the hinterland, “the back 
country” of Sweden, arriving just ig 
time for the celebrated Midsummers 
Eve festivities. Folk dances of the peas 
ants in their colorful native costumes, 
their carefree abandon, and their at- 
mosphere of tradition made our stay 
in Leksand delightful. Dalecarlia’s, 
scenery is on a grand scale—vast ona 
forests, mighty mountain ranges, } 
great rivers carrying their freight of 
forest timber and iron ore down to thé 
Baltic. j 

We visited the people in their homes, 
They are a proud race and very sek 
confident. They live on their own holé 
ings which have been handed down 
from generation to generation for hu~ 
dreds of years in the same family. 
Lovely Lake Siljan held us enthralled 
by its beauty and we had a most com- 
fortable night’s lodging in the “pen- 
sionat” for travelers. 

Our train from Dalecarlia to Gothen- 
burg, where we were to embark for 
home, rolled through the wooded moun- 
tains of north-central Sweden, past 
many sawmills and woodworking plants 
and isolated homes of the wood cutters 
down along the shores of Lake Vanem, 
the third largest lake in Europe. 

Reaching Gothenburg we entrained 
immediately for Malmo where we a 
rived in due course only to be rushed 
aboard the ferry boat for Denmark and 
its capital, Copenhagen, largest of the 
Scandinavian cities. The subway to the 
center of the city reminded us of New 
York rush hours. Indeed, we found the 
people of Copenhagen like those in ouf 
own great cities. Everyone seemed 
busy. Traffic moved to the right instead 
of to the left as in Sweden. The rush 
and bustle, so noticeably absent in the 
latter land, was here the order of thé 
day. 

We visited King Christian’s palace 
through whose courtyard seemed t0 
pass one of the main avenues of the 
city. Once again canals lent charm. We 
visited many cultural centers in the city 
including the Glyptotek with its ur 
usual collection of Greek, Roman, Egyp 
tian, and French treasures, and the f& 
mous Thorvaldsen’s museum, contailr 
ing the artist’s most important works. 
All blended into a happy Viking vace 
tion, long to be remembered. 


*He gave us our system of classifying 
plants and animals. 
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>lassifying 


LOWLANDS 
oF 
SCOTLAND 


SOUTH EAST 
or 
ENGLAND 


MAP FOLDER 


OF THE 


BRITISH ISLES 


FOR YOUR CLASSROOM WALL 


NORTH WEST 
or 
ENGLAND 





EAST ANGLIA 
and the 
EAST MIDLANDS 
of England 


NORTH EAST 


r 
ENGLAND MIDLANDS 


Moving “farther afield” in Britain 
does not mean moving FAR! 


This year, when you visit Europe, plan to spend more time 
in Britain! Here, in these small, compact islands, you’ll 
find everything “close-at-hand”. Travel is quick and easy. 
There’s so much to do and see. It’s well worth your while to 
break new ground . . . and make a real British tour. 

All the illustrated folders shown above are free to you 
on request. They picture the wide variety of interests that 
every part of Britain offers . . . scenery and sporting events 
. . . tradition and old customs . . . places famous in history, 
literature and legend. Write now for those that interest you 
—to The British Travel Association (Tourist Div. of the 
British Tourist and Holidays Board), 336 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. Or to your local travel agent. 


_ NORTHERN 


IRELAND 


HIGHLANDS 
or 
SCOTLAND 


SOUTH WEST 
or 
ENGLAND 


LONDON 


AND NEAR-BY PLACES 
OF INTEREST 





Where more than half-a-million 
visitors from overseas found 
a Royal Welcome in 1948 


Scenic Posters... County Maps... 


Pictorial Wall 
A series of 50. Prices on request Mapoflondon Map of Edinburgh 


Pictorial Wall 
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Education 


O. of E. Subordinate in 
Hooverized Welfare Dept. 


Few educators raised a cheer 
at news of House committee ap- 
proval to raise the Federal 
Security Agency to a Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare. They 
add this item to the Hoover 
Commission report on govern- 
ment streamlining and come up 
with this conclusion: For the 


first time in its history the U.S. | 


Office of Education may come 
under political control. 

Under Hoover plans there 
would be no assistant secretary 
of education. The Commissioner 
would be a sub, sub officer 


with only such powers as the | 


Welfare cabinet chief, his un- 


der secretary, and _ assistants 
granted him. 

Translated to local terms 
think of your school board 


wiped out and your superin- 
tendent reporting to the city di- 
rector of weltare. 

A.A.S.A. again resolves that 
the Federal education office 
(Adm. Ewing; by the way, re- 
moved “U.S.” from the name) 
should be placed under a sepa- 


rate, non-partisan board. Medi- | 


cine likewise being 


“welfared.” 


protests 


Pretty Sharp 


Ah, the good old days when 
students really learned history! 
But did they? To find out, War- 
ren W. Knox, chief, secondary 
school div., New York State, 


gave Regents tests of 1919 in | 


American history to students in 
four typical high schools. Eighty 
per cent passed. In 1919 only 
18 per cent passed! 

Dr. Warren pointed out that 
the 1949 students still had five 
months of American history be- 
fore them. Also that they had 30 
more years of history to absorb. 


CARE Blossoms 


For $4 your students can 
literally make a land blossom 
with a CARE seed package— 
beets, carrots, tomatoes, etc. 
Wilhelmina Hill says Japanese 
gardens are filling with vege- 
tables familiar to us but quite 
new to Japanese. 








“Welfared”. 








Associated Press 


Earl J. McGrath of Univ. of 
d U.S. Education C 


CONTEST NEWS 


National deadlines for entries 
for Scholastic Awards: 
Writing: March 4 

Music compositions: 
14 

Art: March 15 

Industrial Arts: June 20 

Beginning Feb. 26, 2,000 
Chicago regional Scholastic Art 





Awards go on exhibit in major | 


store windows up and down 
State St. 
Eastman Kodak Co. offers 


Chicago 


March | 





excellent books as well as prizes | 


in its annual High School 
Photography Contest. Deadline: 
May 15. See your local dealer. 


NEA NEWS 
A.A.S.A. Yearbook on school 


building design and construc- 


tion now available. 

Am. Education Week will be 
Nov. 6-12. Theme: Making De- 
mocracy Work. 

Sixth nat’l conf. of the Dept. 
of Classroom Teachers will be 
held at Plymouth Teachers Col- 
lege, Plymouth, N.H., July 
11-22. 


BULLETIN 


Earl J. McGrath, former 
dean, college of liberal arts, 
State University of Iowa, has 
been named U.S. Commissioner 
of Education by Pres. Truman. 

Dr. McGrath, more recently 
of the Chicago University 
School of Education, founded 
and edited the Journal of 
General Education. Born in 
Buffalo, 1902, he was graduated 
from the University of Buffalo 
and served this institution in 
various positions including dean 
of administration. Member of 
education survey staffs in Utah, 
Louisiana, New York, and 
Illinois and also Germany, he 
served as lieutenant commander 
(in charge of educational serv- 


ices section) U.S.N., during 
war. Dr. McGrath succeeds 
Rall I. Grigsby, acting Com- 
missioner. 


Washington Griddle 
Like a non-stop chess game 
the Battle for Federal Aid to 


| education drags on. Three re- 


cent Senate moves: 

1. Con tried to add school 
health aid to the previously ap- 
proved NEA-sponsored bill. 

2. Pro secured a committee 
vote separating the two. 

3. Con won a committee de- 
cision that bills for both pro- 
grams would come to. the 
Senate floor at the same time. 
More delay. 

First to clear committee hur- 
dles is the Library Demonstra- 


tion Bill. 


WHAT IS A LIBERAL’? 

Recently the N. Y. Herald 
Tribune, in a Diogenean mood, 
asked for definitions of a “lib- 
eral.” Among the stack received 
appeared this gem: “A liberal 
is a radical with a wife and two 
children.” 





Gov. Dewey Again in Trouble With Educators 


Gov. Dewey exhibits a posi- | 


tive genius for “getting in 
dutch” with educators. Protests 
rise angrily throughout New 
York. State against a law he 
pushed through last year estab- 
lishing a state university sys- 
tem. To run this system he 
named a board of trustees sepa- 
rate from the Board of Regents. 

“For 165 years,” points out 
the Educational Conference 
Board (educator group) “the 
Regents have had uninterrupted 
supervision and direction of 


| both public and private higher | 





| 
| 





and professional education.” 
And also elementary and secon- 
dary education. 

Two boards running New 
York education would produce 
disunity and political control, 
many complain. After making 
polite protests the Regents 
themselves entered the fray. 
Unless the legislature amends 
the law the new Board on 
April 1 takes control of all 
teacher training colleges, insti- 
tutes, etc. But that won't end 
the battle or bring peace to 
Mr. Dewey. 





| Ap. 6-9. 








Jobs Ahead 
for Teachers 


Truman Policy Points Way 
To Expansion of Trend 


In his inaugural speech Pres- 
ident Truman held out the 
helping hand of United States 
to the whole world: “We 
should use our imponderable 
resources in technical knowl 
edge to aid underdeveloped 
countries,” he said. 

Did he mean teachers as well 
as engineers? Washington thinks 
so. What does that promise for 
the profession? Probably more 
of what is happening now. 

In Japan U.S. teachers are 
graduating the first class of 
Japanese superintendents of 
schools. School boards and 
PTA’s, planted by Americans, 
now thrive for the first time. 

In Germany Gen. Clay rates 
education redirection second 
only to Berlin’s defense. Under 
guidance of U.S. educators the 
free high school, American 
style, begins to appear. 

One educator we know weighs 
a choice of good positions open 
in Switzerland, Greece, Iran, 
and Brazil. 

In Washington the American 
Council on Education has pre- 
pared a list of U.S. educators 
able to fill jobs abroad. 

The new Truman doctrine 
promises to swell the stream of 
U.S. teachers going abroad. It 
will offer opportunities to 
teachers well grounded in edv- 
cation and foreign language. 
Foreign travel helps. Adventure, 
the chance to help build one 
world, good salary—these await 
the well-prepared teacher. 


Meetings Coming Up 

Nat’l Conf. on UNESCO. 
Cleveland. Mar. 31-Ap. 2. 

Mid-West Conf. Rural Life 
and Ed. Lincoln, Nebr. Mat. 
31-Ap. 2. 

Nat'l Conf. Higher Ed. Chi- 
cago. April 4-7. 

A.A.S.A. Phila. Mar. 27. 

Aviation Ed. Phila. Mar. 27. 

Ind. Arts Ed. Conf. La. St 
U., New Orleans. Ap. 7-8. 

Ind. Arts Work Conf. New 














York U., New York. Ap. 29-80. 
Eastern Arts Assn. Bostom 
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Teaching Aids for WORLD WEEK 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


Especially Recommended for — 
World History, World Geography: 
“North Atlantic Defense Pact,” p. 13. 
“Latin America’s Future,” p. 5. “Ha- 
waii: ‘49th State in ’49’?” p. 8. 
Economic Geography: 
“Latin America’s Future,” p. 5. 
Civies, Citizenship, American History: 
“Hawaii: ‘49th State in 49°?” p. 8. 
“Knitting the Cities Together,” p. 16. 


All classes: 

“World News in Review,” p. 10. 
“Grapefruit, Cheerleaders, and the 
‘Lindy,’” p. 15. 


Latin America (p. 5) 
DIGEST OF ARTICLE 


The spotlight’s on Latin America for. 


two reasons: (1) An Inter-American 
Economic Conference is being arranged; 
(2) President Truman has said that we 
should export our “know-how” to raise 
production in undeveloped areas, such 
as Latin America. 

Even though Latin America has 
many minerals (copper, vanadium, 
tin, platinum, silver, antimony) and 
farm products (bananas, cacao, cotton, 
rope fibers, sugar, coffee, flaxseed, 
quebracho wood, and chicle). Latin 
America needs economic help. Her pop- 
ulation is expanding rapidly; her in- 
dustries for the most part are small or 
non-existent. 

Latin Americans have plans to ex- 
pand their industry and to improve 
their agriculture and the health of the 
people, but they need money and the 
advice of experts to carry out these 
plans. 

Latin-American nations are cooper- 
ating with each other to build roads 
and railroads and in such projects as 
the “Gran Colombia” customs union. 
The U. S: Government and the United 
Nations also are helping. Some private 
U. S. businesses will be asked to lend 
money and “know-how” to help Latin 
America develop her resources. 
GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
Aims 

To show Latin America’s great need 
for economic, educational, and health 
development; to tell what is being done 
and what is being planned to help 
Latin America in this development 
program. 


Discussion Questions 

What two recent events have thrown 
the spotlight of world interest on the 
economy of Latin America? (The ap- 
proaching 


Inter-American Economic 


Conference and President Truman’s an- 
nouncement that we would make our 
scientific and technical knowledge 
available to less advanced parts of the 
world.) Why do some people believe 
that Latin America is El Dorado—a 
land of great riches? Why is Latin 
America’s shortage of coal and the in- 
accessibility of her iron a real handi- 
cap? What heaith and education prob- 
lems does Latin America have? What 
are Latin America’s three big handi- 
caps, according to William Vogt? What 
plans do some Latin-American nations 
have to expand their industries? Why 
don’t Latin-American nations borrow 
more money than they do from Ameri- 
can businessmen? In what fields have 
American experts advised Latin-Ameri- 
can nations? What are the various agen- 
cies of the U. N. doing to help Latin 
America? Describe the work of the 
Rockefeller-owned International Basic 
Economy Corporation. 


Student Activities 

Make brief oral or written reports on 
the land and the people of the leading 
Latin-American nations. Emphasize re- 
sources, products, etc. (See economic 
geography books and the encyclopedias 
in your library.) 

Make a products map of Latin 
America. Draw small figures on the 
map to indicate the chief products and 
minerals of each nation—beef, coffee, 
chicle, etc. (See World Week, March 
22, 1948, p. 9.) 


References 
See World Week, Feb. 9, p. 3-T. 


Atlantic Pact (p. 13) 
DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 


The “cold war,” which broke out 
soon after World War II ended, caused 
Western powers to think in terms of a 
military alliance that would discourage 
aggression by the USSR. The proposed 
North Atlantic Defense Pact would link 
the U. S. and Canada with England, 
France, Belgium, Holland, Luxembourg, 
and perhaps other powers, such as Italy 
and the Scandinavian countries. 

There is considerable controversy as 
to whether such a pact would help to 
keep the peace. Points of difference in- 
clude: disagreement as to the effect of 
such an alliance on the U. N.; the ef- 
fect of military appropriations on the 
success of ERP; the question whether 
the alliance might grow so large as to 
spread U. S. aid too thin; the ability of 
the U. S. to act speedily in the event of 
aggression- against signatory powers 
(since the Constitution grants Congress 
the right to declare war) ; and the basic 


question as to whether such an alliance 
would free the world from fear of ag- 
gression. Details of the proposed col- 
lective agreement are subject to change 
but include renunciation of war as an 
instrument of policy. Provision is made, 
however, for military or other aid if, 
in the opinion of a signatory nation, 
a member of the alliance is subjected 
to aggression. 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
Aim ' 

To have students understand the pur- 
pose of the proposed North Atlantic 
Defense Pact and problems connected 
with its adoption. 


Assignment 

1. List four of the proposed provi- 
sions for the North Atlantic Defense 
Pact. 

2. Explain the disagreements which 
have arisen between proponents and 
opponents of the proposed pact. 


Motivation 

There is an old Spanish proverb, 
“Let us have peace and we can die 
old.” What evidence is there, based on 
a study of the last 35 years, that this 
proverb remains a wish for the people 
of the world? 


Pivotal Questions 

1. How has the “cold war” endan- 
gered our chances for living a normal 
life? 

2. Why was the North Atlantic De- 
fense Pact proposed? What are its pro- 
visions? Come to the wall map and 
point to those countries which are con- 
sidering signing the pact. 

3. The proposed pact without the 
U. S. would be worth little more than 
the paper on which it is printed. Do 
you agree? Justify your answer. 

4. Would you advise your Senator 
to vote for or against joining such an 
alliance? Explain. 


Summary 

How can this proposed pact affect 
your life? 
Activity 

1. Bring to class a news item or edi- 
torial on the North Atlantic Defense 
Pact. Be prepared to summarize it oral- 
ly in order to bring us up-to-date on 
the negotiations. 

2. Read one of the references below 
and summarize it. Be sure to indicate 
the exact source of your information. 


References 

“North Atlantic Defense Pact— 
Background and Pros and Cons,” by 
Vera M. Dean and Blair Bolles, For- 





March 16: 


March 23: 


April 6: Danubia (geography). 


series ) . 





COMING—Next Four Issues 


Oil Beneath the Seas (economic geography). 

The “Tidelands Oil” Controversy (civics). 

South Africa (world affairs). 

American Samoa (No. 6 of “Overseas America” series). 

The March Sky (astronomy). 

Iron Ore Supplies: a coming problem of our steel industry 
(economic geography, civics). 

Our Minor Pacific Islands (No. 7 of “Overseas America” series). 

The Justice of the Peace (civics). 

Guam (No. 8 of “Overseas America” series). 

Canada (world affairs). 


Trust Territory of the Pacific (No. 9 of “Overseas America’ 


The Government and Transportation (transportation series). 








eign Policy Reports, February 15, 1949. 

“The North Atlantic Defense Pact,” 
New Republic, Feb. 14, 1949, p. 5. 

“ABC’s of Western Defense Alli- 
ance,” U. S. News and World Report, 
Jan. 28, °49, p. 20. 

“What We Must Do Next in Eu- 
rope,” by Hamilton Fish Armstrong, 
New York Times Magazine, Aug. l, 
"48, p. 5. 

“Collective Security in the North At- 
lantic Area,” Foreign Affairs Outlines, 
prepared by the Department of State, 
Spring 1949, No. 19, 6 pages. 

The Security of the United States 
and Western Europe. A pamphlet, 21 
pp., 10¢. American Ass'n for the U. N., 
45 E. 65th St., N. Y. 21. 


Hawaii (p. 8) 


DIGEST OF ARTICLE 

Hawaii would like to be admitted in 
1949 as the 49th state in the United 
States. 

Advocates of statehood for Hawaii 
point to her stable government, her 
wartime loyalty, her modern American 
standard of living. They emphasize that 
Hawaii's population is larger than that 
of three of our present states. 

Objections to Hawaiian statehood in- 
clude these arguments: Hawaii is too 
distant from our mainland states; it 
has a large oriental population; a few 
big corporations have too much eco- 
nomic power; there are Communists in 
some Hawaiian labor unions. 

The 520,000 people of the Territory 
of Hawaii live on eight large islands. 
The capital is Honolulu, on the Island 
of Oahu. Hawaii’s chief income is from 
activities of the armed services on the 
islands; from sugar and pineapples; 
and from the tourist trade. 

Americans played an important role 
in Hawaii long before we annexed the 
islands in 1898. American missionaries 
and businessmen helped develop the 
schools and businesses of the islands. 
They also helped establish the Ha- 


waiian monarchy and later, the Repub- 
lic of Hawaii. 
GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
Aims 

To describe the land and people of 
Hawaii; to give the arguments for and 
against U. S. statehood for Hawaii. 


Discussion Questions 

Who discovered Hawaii? How did 
the United States get control of Ha- 
waii? What are the arguments in favor 
of statehood for Hawaii? Against state- 
hood? What are Hawaii’s chief sources 
of income? Why is Hawaii called the 
“Crossroads of the Pacific’? Why may 
Hawaii be called a “melting pot”? 


Student Activities 

1. Draw a map 
Islands. 

2. Make a brief oral or written re- 
port on Captain James Cook and one 
on Queen Liliuokalani. (See your en- 
cyclopedias. ) 

3. Suppose that your class is a spe- 
cial committee appointed by Congress 
to investigate whether Hawaii should 
become the 49th state. Part of the class 
takes the position that it’s undesirable 
to make Hawaii a state; the rest of the 
class argues for statehood for Hawaii. 
After a complete investigation and dis- 
cussion of the problem, take a vote to 
decide what your class would recom- 
mend to Congress. 

4. Ask ex-G.I.’s in your neighbor- 
hood if they brought back any curios— 
native handicraft, clothing, etc.—from 
Hawaii. Try to borrow some of these 
Hawaiian things to show the class. 


of the Hawaiian 


References 
See World Week, February 16, 1949, 
page 3-T. 


Knitting Cities Together (p. 16) 


DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 
Railroads have linked our nation to- 
gether for about 100 years. They re- 


main our chief carriers of freight 
have added improvements which 
from diesel engines to triple-deck sleg 
ers for a family of three. Cities h 
instituted various improvements whe 
by the movement of goods and pa 
gers from terminals is facilitated. 

In the past 50 years there has be 
considerable expansion of _airli 
trucks, and buses. To prevent snark 
of the intricate pattern of transport, ¢ 
planners are relocating terminals ag 
providing speedy links between o 
ing air fields and the city. 

All connected with our transport 
tion system are concentrating on speg 
safety, convenience, and reasonalj 
charges. 


Activities 

1. On an outline map of the U, 
indicate the major trunk lines in 
country. 7 

2. Make a list of companies 
offer transportation of freight or pi 
sengers from our city to neighbo 
cities. In the case of trucking firms, 
will be sufficient to name about 
firms. 

3. Interview adults in the comm 
nity. Find out whether they are 
fied with the inter-city transportat 
services available; also whether thé 
services interfere with local transpo 
tion. Try to obtain specific criticis 
Describe your findings in a written 
port. 

4. If you were to make a long & 
from your city to another point in 
country and had a choice of railrog 
air, or bus transportation, which we 
you choose? Give your reasons for ¢ 
choice in a brief talk to the class. 


Gerhard Andlinger (p. 15) 


An Austrian boy, Gerhard Andlingé 
whose letter to World Week a 
months ago brought him a flood of mi 
from U. S. “pen pals,” is now in 
United States to attend the annual Né 
York Herald Tribune Youth Ford 
The young people who came from 
rope for the Forum recently re 
from a trip around the country. 
hard gives his impressions of the Uni 
States and compares Austrian sch@ 
with those in the U. S. 





Answers to CQ Quiz on page 23 

I. a-6, b-8, c-4, d-2, e-5, f-1, g-3, I 
i-7, j-9. 

II. A. 1-Capt. James Cook; 2-Hond 
8-Hawaii; 4-sugar; 5-Pearl Harbor; 6 
ILB. 5, 1, 4, 2, 8. 

III. a-3, b-4, c-3, d-2, e-l. 


For more Scholastic Teacher 


q 


see page 21-T. 
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(see pages 3 and 5) 









What do you 
have to know 
fo stop 
a car? 


No driver needs an encyclopedia to step on the 
brakes. 








A pint-sized bobby-soxer can learn which pedal to 
push to stop two tons of automobile—thanks to the 
skill and knowledge of the men who made the car. 






But it takes a great deal of learning to build an auto- 
mobile that stops smoothly and surely — learning 
based on many of the subjects you take up in school. 








Take the principle of /everage you talk about in 



































































science class. At General Motors, engineers spend should 
months and years studying the leverage that makes was g¢ 
the simplest pedal mechanism. fore tu 
Others put to work special versions of lessons you’ve Butch 
learned about hydraulics, since hydraulic brakes are 
the modern way of stopping cars. was ol 
ce i a | quarte: 
And friction—an old friend of yours from classroom = | I score 
work—is a pretty important subject to these men. ‘ said yc 
For it is friction that makes brakes hold. An under- a, tion on 
standing of it helps GM men work out sturdier brake a what's 
linings, helps them study the effect of road surfaces . Coac 
on tires. ~ | not un 
They even take an electronic “picture” \of what asked | 
happens when a brake pedal is stepped on—showing You're 
the rate of slowing down, pedal pressure, distance i 4 good. ' 
traveled—in split seconds and fractions of inches. ‘| structic 
Now ; sats li sit al saying 
ow all that is just part of what GM men have to ens onaiscain oe play be 
know to make GM cars do a better job of stopping ” ican " shout | 
for you. 
: ; profit | 
And pepe = of a of things oe make up be — SE ss from n 
acar—all of which are studied just as carefully byGM. / om varsity 
There’s steering and styling and comfort. There’s +{ That 
engine performance and durability and easy riding thing y% 
—and the thousands of parts that can make “Why, 
“—_ acar better. give an 
Put them all together. You don’t have to know a ene Soe eee Yeee Phe ae rr the san 
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mac High, came to the first session of freshman 
football practice at State U. with a chip on his 
shoulder. The famous varsity coach, “Beans” Markham, 
was going to kick off with a few choice remarks be- 
fore turning the squad over to the freshman coach. 
Butch swaggered up to the great man and plunged in: 

“Look, coach, I’ve ‘been playing this game since I 
was old enough to hold a football. I was all-scholastic 
quarter on the Winnemac Gazette team last fall, and 
I scored more points than any other guy in town. You 
said you intend to give us some concentrated instruc- 
tion on how to play football. What I want to know is— 
what’s the matter with the way I play football?” 

Coach Markham talked fast. “Listen, son,” he said, 
not unkindly. “If you were a senior you’d never have 
asked that question. I’ve seen your symptoms before. 
You're good, and you know it. But, son, nobody is that 
good. When we ask you boys to take some more in- 
struction, we’re paying you a compliment. We aren't 
saying you can’t play already. We're saying you can 
play better. There’s still quite a bit more to be learned 
about football, and we think you’re smart enough to 
profit by it. If you aren’t a better player two months 
from now, you needn’t come back and try for the 
varsity next year!” 

That makes sense, not only in football, but in every- 
thing you do. Take thinking, for example. You may say: 
‘Why, I’ve been thinking all my life. Why should I 
give any special time or study to it?” The answer is 
the same as for Butch: There is always room for im- 
provement. You can learn a skill or an art only by 
working at it. And we promise you here and now, 


ie: 1 BERGOFF, the big wheel from Winne- 











OUR FRONT COVER. In Latin America old customs remain, side- 
by-side with the most modern buildings and méthods. Here, in 
Bshia, Brazil, a traditional Negro street vender sits close beside 
& super-streamlined apartment house. See page 5 for story on 
latig America’s economy. * Triangle photo 

















that you'll never learn anything more important and 
more useful in your whole life than how to think. 

Whether you're going to be a mechanic or a sales 
manager, a doctor or a housewife or a stenographer, 
there are some things that everybody ought to know. 
Many educators believe that it is extremely important 
for a healthy society to provide a body of “common 
learnings” or general courses that every pupil in high 
school is required to take. Only in this way, they think, 
is it possible to give every citizen the same basic 
ideas about democracy, the same standards of value 
and character, the same ability to think straight. 

Now we can't all be specialists in some difficult pro- 
fession or science or branch of scholarship. But we 
can all learn some elementary facts and methods about 
thinking. Every one of us is constantly faced with 
practical problems that call for study and decision— 
whom to date next Saturday night; whether to join 
a club or a union; what to spend for a pound of ham- 
burger, a white shirt, a car or a house; what candidate 
to vote for in the Congressional election. Hard or soft, 
big or small, these problems demand a solution that can 
only be arrived at by some kind of mental activity. 

Perhaps you imagine that a person is “thinking” when 
he is day-dreaming, or letting the memory of past events 
drift through his mind. That’s not what we mean by 
thinking. To get anywhere with solving our problems, 
our thinking has to be clear, orderly, and effective. 

To learn how to do that kind of thinking, there are 
some valuable rules and short-cuts to help us, and pit- 
falls to be avoided. Dr. Roy C. Bryan and the faculty 
of Western State High School, at Western Michigan 
College, Kalamazoo, Michigan, have brought together 
in an interesting booklet “Seven Rules of Clear Think- 
ing” that all high school students should understand. 
With their permission, we intend to present in World 
Week this spring a series of brief editorial discus- 
sions of these seven rules. You would certainly get 
more out of the complete unit, but for “him who runs,” 
we'll try to boil them down here. 

The first rule, which we'll discuss in the March 16 
issue, is: “Don’t let your feelings dictate your thinking.” 
—K. M. G, 









Say What /4a2+You Please! 


.-. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature in all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines. 7 East 12th 
St., New York 3, N. ¥Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

I have read all the articles about your 
Teen Age Book Club and would like to 
belong. However, our school has no 
T-A-B Club, simply because there aren’t 
enough students interested in such a 
thing as a book club. This may seem 
odd, but it’s true. 

But this is not the reason I am writ- 
ing to you. I read your book reviews 
and would like you to review a particu- 
lar book that would be of interest to 
both students and teachers. The book 
is I Dare You by William H. Danforth. 
This is not a new book. 

I have just finished reading 1 Dare 
You, and I am going to read it again. 
It is a very inspiring book. I am a junior 
in high school and am working for a 
newspaper. I plan to-go to college after 
high school and study journalism. I 
want to be an author, and I realize this 
requires more than just -saying I want 


to be one. This book has dared me to, 


go ahead and be one, and I am going 
to take that dare. I think the book 
would help a lot of people in all walks 
of life to get ahead. 

Norma Howell 


Rothdrum (Idaho) HS. 


We, hereby, invite you to write us a 
review of I Dare You, Norma. Although 
our “Speaking of Books” column is de- 
voted mainly to reviews of new books, 


we would be glad at any time to print 
student-written reviews of any books 
our readers have found intéresting. 

Incidentally, Norma and other enthu- 
siastic readers who are unable to join 
a local. T-A-B Club can order T-A-B 
Club selections and many other top- 
notch titles through our Scholastic 
Bookshop. Ask your teacher for our list 
of 25-cent books. She can order any 
titles you want on the order-blank in 
her monthly copy of Scholastic Teacher. 
—Ed. 


Dear Editor: 


We, at Queen Anne High, were very 
interested in your article, “Week End 
With Music” (Jan. 19). One of our 
own students, Lois Langley, received 
one of those valuable “Week End With 
Music” awards. 

Lois (see photo), a 16-year-old senior, 
is one of the most versatile girls in our 
school. She is percussionist with all of 
Seattle’s major symphonic groups and 
is also a member of the school band and 
orchestra. She is a capable pianist, 
sings in the Queen Anne choir, and 
plays the saxophone and clarinet in her 
spare time. 

In addition to running the gantlet 
of concerts, interviews, and radio pro- 
grams, Lois also received a dozen auto- 
graphed drumsticks and a solid silver 
bracelet as mementos of her week end 
in New York. She was particularly im- 
pressed with many of the country’s out- 
standing musical personalities, such as 
Marian Anderson and Charles Muench, 
who she said was “very human and 
friendly people.” 

Larry Casler 
Queen Anne H.S., Seattle, Wash. 





Lois Langley, of Queen Anne H.S., Seattle, Wash., inspects Radio City skyscrapers 
with two other “Week End With Music’ guests, Robert Walkling (left), of Lower 
Merion H.S., Ardmore, Pa., and John Laidlaw, of Highland Park (Mich.) H.S. 
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pRever existed. 


Herbert Lanks from Black Star 


Typical Latin-American contrast: a Mexican works with ox-drawn plow, as modern cars whiz by on Pan-American Highway. 


Latin America’s Future: 


a 

Two events have thrown the spot- 
light of world interest on the economy 
of Latin America. 

The first event was President Tru- 
man’s inaugural message January 20. 
The United States, said the President, 
should make its scientific and technical 
knowledge available to less advanced 
parts of the world. The purpose is to 
help all peoples toward better living 
conditions. One region which seems to 
need this sort of help is Latin America. 
The Inter-American Economic and 
Secial Council, in which all the Ameri- 
can republics are represented, says this 
Truman program is of “utmost impor- 
tance” to most of Latin America. 

The second event-is the arrangement 
of an Inter-American Economic Confer- 
ence to carry out plans for economic 
cooperation made last April at the Pan- 
American meeting at Bogota, Colombia 
(see World Week Mar. 22, 1948, issue). 
Originaliy scheduled for March 28, the 

onomic Conference has been post- 
poned until the second half of 1949, 
in Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

What are the facts about Latin 
America’s present economy and future 
Prospects? This is the question which 
World Week will help you answer 
through this article. 


More than 400 years ago Span- 
ish conquistadores landed in the 
Americas. They heard tales of a land 
80 rich that its king was clothed in gold 
dust. The Spaniards called him El Do- 
tado (Spanish word meaning “the gilded 
one”). Year after heartbreaking year 
the Spaniards searched for El Dorado. 
They never found him. Probably he 


; L DORADO! 


Yet, in another form, the legend of 
E] Dorado lives on. Many people be- 
lieve that Latin America itself is El 
Dorado—a land of great riches waiting 
to be gathered. 

Certainly Latin America has a wealth 
of raw materials. There are great de- 
posits of such important metals as cop- 
per, vanadium, tin, platinum, silver 
and antimony; large production of ba- 
nanas, cacao, cotton, rope fibers, sugar; 
more than half the world’s output of 
coffee, flaxseed, and quebracho wood 
(for tanning leather)—not to mention 
most of the world’s chicle, chief in- 
gredient in chewing gum! Venezuela 
is the world’s leading exporter of pe- 
troleum. 

But the “golden legend” of El] Do- 
rado looks a little tarnished when you 
examine some other facts. 

Latin America lacks the most impor- 
tant mineral of modern industrial civili- 
zation: coal. 

Latin America has iron ore, the other 
essentiamaterial for industry. But much 
of this ore is locked away in hard-to-get- 
at parts of the continent. 

Latin America’s population is grow- 
ing faster than the population of any 
other great region of the world, Popu- 
lation rose 24 per cent between 1936 
and 1947. In many parts of Latin 
America the people have always been 
undernourished. The great rise in popu- 
lation means that most people have 
even less to eat today than they did a 
few years ago. 

Medical care is poor. One out of 
every eight babies dies before reaching 
the age of one year. 


EI Dorado 
OR 


Poorhouse? 


Nearly two-thirds of the people are 
unable to read and write. 

Why has the “golden legend” failed 
to come true? Here’s the opinion of 
William Vogt, chief of the conservation 
section of the Pan American Union, and 
author of the recent striking book on 
conservation, Road to Survival. Mr. 
Vogt says Latin America has three big 
handicaps: 


1. Unlucky geography 


Most of Latin America is in the 
wrong place. Its tropical lowlands are 
too hot for men to do their best work— 
and most of Latin America lies in the 
tropics. 

Farming is easiest on level land. 
Latin America has less level land than 
other great regions of the world. Most 
of this level land gets either too much 
rain, or too little, for efficient agricul- 
ture. 


2. Form of government 


Army officers and scheming politi- 
cians too often rule Latin-American 
countries. Local government is weak. 
Almost every important decision is 
made at the national capital. A few 
overgrown cities dominate the polities 
and the economic life of many Latin- 
American nations. 


3. Milpa agriculture 

Milpa farming is ruining much Latin- 
American farm land. The milpa farmer 
(the typical native farmer) hacks down 
trees and burns vegetation to make a 








crude clearing. He plants the clearing 
for a few years. When the soil has lost 
its fertility, he moves away and makes 
a new clearing. This system wears out 
much good land. In the highlands the 
milpa system is disastrous. Abandoned 
clearings lie exposed to the fierce rain- 
storms. Precious top soil washes away. 
And few farmers realize what is hap- 
pening. 

In a recent article in Harper's Maga- 
zine, Mr. Vogt writes: “All except three 
or four Latin-American countries are 
overpopulated. They are able to feed 
and shelter their citizens only by de- 
struction of natural resources. (In) 
Haiti and El Salvador, hundreds of 
thousands of people are slowly starving 
to death. Unless there is a profound 
modification in its treatment of the 
land,.the greater part of Mexico will 
be a desert within one hundred vears. 
The same fate awaits Chile, in perhaps 
fewer years. With the possible excep- 
tion of Argentina and Brazil, the coun- 
tries to the south of us are-so poor that 
a living standard approaching that of 
the United States is unattainable.” 

This is perhaps an extreme view. Not 
everyone would agree completely. Even 
Mr. Vogt admits that Latin America 
can “considerably raise the living stand- 
ards of its people.” 


The Latin Americans are trying to 
build themselves a better future. Let’s 
look at some of their plans: 


“Industrialize!” 

“Industry” is a magic word in Latin 
America today. “Build up industry and 
we will live better,” say many national 
leaders. 

Industry expanded in Latin America 
during World War II, but is still quite 
small. Only Argentina ranks among the 
important industrial nations. Argentina 
has a “Five-Year Plan” to expand in- 
dustry and to develop water power to 
operate new factories. 

Brazil, Chile, Mexico, Peru, Bolivia, 
Guatemala, Ecuador, Venezuela—these 
are some of the countries where the 
governments have prepared economic- 
development plans. Most of these plans 
call for building of some industry. The 
plans also provide for expanding trans- 
portation, communications, power sup- 
ply, and health. All these improvements 
are necessary before successful indus- 
try can be built. 

Most of the Latin-American coun- 
tries realize that they will always live 
chiefly by farming. About two-thirds of 
the Latin Americans are farmers. The 
national economic plans give agricul- 
ture an important place too. 
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Revolutions have overturned governments of nine nations (in black) since end of 
World War I! (date of uprising shown). Poverty is a cause of unrest which has 


marked nearly all Latin-American nations since the war. 





Brazil, for instance, is considering 
spending a billion dollars for ig 
“SALTE” plan. SALTE is a name made 
up of the first letters of the Portuguese 
words meaning “health, nutrition, trans. 
portation, electricity.” Those four words 
sum up the plan. (Portuguese is the 
language of Brazil.) 

The Foreign Policy Association says 
Latin-American nations expect to spend 
at least five ‘or six billion dollars op 
their economic programs in the next 
few years. 

How can this economic development 
be carried out? Few if any of the Latin. 
American countries have the resources 
to carry out their ambitious projects by 
themselves. Through cooperation they 
are making some progress. 


The Inter-American Organization 


For many years the American repub- 
lics have met regularly in “Pan-Amer- 
ican” Conferences. Some of these con- 
ferences have led to important eco- 
nomic projects. The 1923 conference, 
for instance, started the Pan-American 
Highway program. Now this highway, 
built by engineers of all the Americas, 
kinks up most of the mainland American 
nations. (A few parts of the road have 
not yet been completed in Central 
America. ) 


Helping One Another 


The Latin-American countries ase 
working together on some vital eco 
nomic projects. Brazil and Bolivia are 
cooperating to complete a transconti- 
nental railroad across Brazil and Bolivia 
(see Oct. 27, 1948, World Week). Last 
year Argentina and Chile completed a 
railway from Salta, in northwest Argen- 
tina, to Antofagasta, a seaport in Chile. 

Still more interesting is the “Gran 
Colombia” program. 

More than a century ago Colombia, 
Ecuador, Venezuela, and Panama were 
all one country, known as “Gran Co 
lombia.” If present plans go through, 
they will become practically one coun 
try again in their economy. 

The program started a few years ago 
when Colombia, Ecuador, and Vene 
zuela combined their ships into a single 
merchant fleet. At a confefence last fall 
these three, with Panama, agreed to 
form a “Gran Colombia Economic and 
Cv stoms Union.” Over a 10-year period 
they plan to abolish all tariffs on g 
traded from any one of the four cou 
tries to another; to establish a joint 
bank, book-publishing company, atid 
social-security system; to create a single 
unit of money; and to promote building 
of industry. , 















Aid from the U.N. 
The United Nations is lending ® 
helping hand to Latin America’s €00 
omy. ag 
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There’s the “World Bank.” It has 
granted loans to Chile and Mexico to 
pay for projects to increase electric- 
power output and to improve farming. 

There’s FAO (Food and Agriculture 
Organization). It has made many sug- 
gestions for increasing food production 
in Latin America. Just one example: 
FAO experts found that a plant called 
quinua, which grows in the Andes 
Mountains, appears to be as nourishing 
as wheat. Highland Indians (in Bolivia, 
for instance) need a more nourishing 
diet. FAO says that cultivation of qui- 
nua may help solve this problem. 

There’s UNESCO (U.N. Education- 
al, Scientific, and Cultural Organiza- 
tion). It has created the Hylean Ama- 
zon Institute (see Feb. 9, 1948, World 
Week). The Institute hopes to find ways 
to use the vast untouched resources of 
the Amazon valley. 

Even more important, perhaps, is the 
U. N. Economic Commission for Latin 
America (see March 22, 1948, World 
Week). It aims to unite the whole of 
the Americas in an attack on the many 
economic problems of Latin America. 


Uncle Sam, Good Neighbor 


To succeed, most of the projects we 
have mentioned require a plentiful sup- 
ply of “Yankee dollars.” 

The Latin Americans want us to in- 
vest large sums of money in their coun- 
tries. These dollars would be used to 
buy the supplies and equipment needed 
to build industries, railroads, and power 
plants, to improve farming, to raise pro- 
duction, to bring better health and nu- 
trition. Probably a lot will be said about 
this sort of investment at the coming 
Inter-American Economic Conference. 

There’s a catch in it. Where’s the 
money coming from? from the U. S. 
Government? from U. S. private citi- 
zens? 

Through the Export-Import Bank, 
and in other ways, our Government 
makes loans to other governments. But 
our Government would prefer to have 
private citizens make most of the loans 
for Latin-American economic aid. 

In recent years few private investors 
have wanted to lend money in Latin 
America. U. S. citizens lost a lot of 
money during the 1920s by buy- 
ing Latin-American government bonds 
which were never paid. Many Latin- 
American countries have passed strict 
laws to control foreign investments in 
Private businesses. U. S. citizens have 
about $3,500,000,000 invested in Latin 
America, This amount is not increasing 
much. Many investors fear that they 
cannot make reasonable profits and that 
some countries might even seize pos- 
session of the investments. 

Nevertheless there is no doubt that 


We will go ahead with the “Truman 


to export our “know-how” to 





Fenno Jacobs from Three Lions 


These Bolivian Indians at a tin mine are sorting lumps of ore by hand. To live, 
Latin America drains away its resources of soil and minerals. 


Latin America. In fact, we have been 
doing exactly that for years. 

Experts have been selected by our 
Government, to make surveys of eco- 
nomic needs of various countries. Sur- 
veys in Mexico and Brazil are recent 
examples. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, working with Central American 
groups, is studying ways of improving 
nutrition in the Caribbean region. 

We help Latin Americans to study 
in the United States. 

There is the servicio program. Our 
Government agrees to cooperate with 
a Latin-American nation to improve 
farming or health or education. Our 
Government supplies experts. The ex- 
perts start the project and train Latin 
Americans, who eventually take over 
the project. The Latin-American gov- 
ernment pays most of the bills. Twenty- 
five servicios are now in operation. An 
example: the health and sanitation ser- 
vicio in Peru has practically wiped out 
malaria in the port of Chimbote, where 
a quarter of the people formerly had 
malaria. Result: better business, more 
efficient workers, a growing town that 
has doubled in population. 

We have set up agricultural experi- 
ment stations in Central America. One 
such station in El Salvador developed 
a good feed for dairy cattle from waste 
pulp of the coffee bean. 

This is by no means a complete list 
of the ways in which we are already 
teaching the Latin Americans our best 
techniques* in science and industry. 

Mention should be made of at least 


one other unique venture, the Inter- 
national Basic Economy Corporation. 
It is owned by the grandsons of the 
late John D. Rockefeller, founder of 
the Standard Oil companies. 

This corporation has about $7,000,- 
000 available for investment. The pur- 
ose is to start new businesses in Latin 
America in partnership with Latin 
Americans. The first venture, in Brazil, 
was a farm for growing hybrid-corn*® 
seed. Hybrid corn has greatly increased 
U. S. corn yields (see Oct. 20, 1947, 
World Week). It may do the same in 
Latin America, thus increasing food 
production. 

There are other IBEC projects in 
Brazil and Venezuela for hog and fish 
production, grain handling, and other 
food-production activities. Like all cap- 
italist projects these are all designed to 
make a profit. 

The IBEC program: (1) demon- 
strates the best scientific techniques, in 
actual practice, for the Latin Ameri- 
cans; (2) teaches Latin Americans how 
to operate such projects on a business 
basis; (3) may provide Latin America 
with a number of flourishing new busi- 
ness enterprises operated and owned by 
Latin Americans (because the Rocke- 
fellers plan. to withdraw from these 
projects after they are well estab- 
lished); (4) may attract other investors 
to try similar projects. 

So the “Truman plan” for aiding un- 
derdeveloped countries already hag 


some working models in Latin America, 


* Means word is defined on page 23. 





REAM a little dream of Hawaii. 
D Your ship rounds Diamond Head. 

You see the white sands of Wai- 
kiki Beach gleaming in the sun. Laugh- 
ing brown-skinned boys splash in the 
water and dive for pennies. At the pier 
graceful girls wait to drape leis (flower- 
chains) around your neck. You step in- 
to a fairyland where the climate is “per- 
petual early summer.” You swim in the 
foaming surf, climb the misty blue 
mountains, marvel at the flowery car- 
pet of this land which has more differ- 
ent kinds of plants per square mile than 
any other place on earth. At last it’s 
time to go. As you sail away, the liquid 
syllables of “Aloha Oe” (Farewell to 
Thee) drift to you across the bay. 

Now wake up. 

Hawaii isn’t all hulas and moonlight 
and ukeleles strumming. There’s another 
Hawaii—a land of powerful corpora- 
tions and powerful labor unions, of big 
cattle ranges and mechanized farms, of 
airports and military bases, of brisk 
business and even brisker political bat- 
tles. 

The capital, Honolulu, if plunked 
down in the mainland United States, 
would be one of our good-sized cities 
(population 180,000). It is a thorough- 
ly modern American city, too. 

There’s a lot more to Hawaii than 
Honolulu. Honolulu stands on the 
Island of Oahu, which is only one of 
the eight larger islands of the Territory 
of Hawaii. There are also about a dozen 
tiny islets, mostly uninhabited. 

The Hawaiian islands are the tops of 
a row of volcanoes that blasted them- 
selves up from the bottom of the sea. 

In the native language the largest 
island was named “Owyhee,” which 
means “Big Island.” European settlers, 
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HAWAITI 
“49th State in 49”? 


doing their best to pronounce it, called 
the island “Hawaii.” Eventually that 
name was given to the whole chain of 
islands. They stretch off to the north- 
west for 1,600 miles, like the tail of 
the kite-shaped Island of Hawaii. All 
islands of the chain except Midway be- 
long to the Territory of Hawaii. So do 
Palmyra and Johnston Islands, farther 
south. (See cover map, Dec. 8, 1948, 
World Week). 

The Island of Hawaii (Big Island) 
is as big as the State of Delaware. Its 
area is about two thirds of the total 
6,438-square-mile area of the whole 
Territory of Hawaii. 

The Island of Hawaii rose from the 
sea more recently than any of the other 
islands. The only Hawaiian volcanoes 
which are now active are on the Island 
of Hawaii. You probably read about 
the eruption of Mauna Loa, one of 
these volcanoes, only a few weeks ago. 

Hundreds of years ago some adven- 
turous men from southeast Asia took to 
the sea in outrigger canoes. Some of 
these daring Polynesian mariners, 
“island hopping” around the Pacific, 
landed in Hawaii about 1,500 years 
ago. Their descendants are the native 
Hawaiians. 

About the 15th century Europeans 
began to explore the world. A few 
sailors were shipwrecked in the Ha- 





Old Glory with 49 stars (a hint from Hawaii), 
Typical of the Hawaiian racial “melting pot,” 
girls with flag are of Korean, native Hawaiian, 
Japanese, Caucasian, and Chinese ancestry. 


waiian Islands. They never came home 
again from this “Pacific paradise.” Asa 
result another man got the credit for 
discovering Hawaii. He was Captain 
James Cook, a famous English naviga- 
tor. He landed on one of the Hawaiian 
islands in 1778. Captain Cook named 
the group the “Sandwich Islands.” 
The Hawaiian islands are near the 
center of the Pacific Ocean. They are 
more than 2,000 miles from the nearest 
large land mass (North America). 
This isolation helps explain why Ha 
waii lay undiscovered for so long. For 
the very same reason, Hawaii became 
in the 19th century the “crossroads of 
the Pacific.” The islands are a handy 
“halfway house” where _ transpacific 
ships stop to break the long voyage, 
As Europeans, Americans, and orien 
tals settled in the islands, Hawaii's at 
cient Polynesian civilization swiftly 
slid to ruin. The native Hawaiians were 
almost wiped out by white men’s dit 
eases. There were about 300,000 na 
tives when Captain Cook arrived. To 
day only a few thousand pure-blooded 


Hawaiians remain, about two per cent 











of the 520,000 population of the pret 
ent Territory of Hawaii. Another 12 pe 
cent are part-Hawaiians. 

Nature gave Hawaii only three 
valuable resources: sandalwood, s@ 
and scenery. : 
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The first of these resources didn’t last 
long after white traders reached the 
islands. Within 60° years of Captain 
Cook’s visit, most of Hawaii's sandal- 
wood trees had been shipped to China. 
The Chinese prized this fragrant wood 
and carved it beautifully. 

Hawaii's second resource, the land, is 
more permanent. Like most soil formed 
fromm volcanic rock, the soil of Hawaii 
is very fertile. Landowners planted 
sugar cane, pineapples and coffee. None 
of the three are native plants, but they 
grow splendidly in Hawaii. Livestock 
thrive on the pastures of the Island of 
Hawaii. 

Next to the Army and Navy (today 
Hawaii's biggest source of income), 
sugar and pineapples are the backbone 
of Hawaii’s economy. The Hawaiians 
are also successfully marketing their 
third great resource, scenery. Tourist 
trade ranks next after sugar and pine- 
apples in the list of the islands’ chief 
“industries.” 


Hawaii’s Immigrants 


For a century or more Europeans 
and Americans, or their descendants, 
have controlled most of the businesses 
and plantations of Hawaii. In develop- 
ing the export crops of modern Hawaii, 
these planters also helped build a 
brand-new Hawaiian civilization. The 
planters imported wave on wave of 
laborers: Japanese, Chinese, Koreans, 
Filipinos, Puerto Ricans, people from 
many parts of Europe. They took the 
place of the rapidly disappearing na- 
tives. 

We call the continental United States 
a “melting pot,” because we have ab- 
sorbed so many immigrants. Hawaii de- 
serves that title even more. Many races 
and peoples have met and blended 
peaceably. About one third of the peo- 
ple of Hawaii today are of European 
or American descent. Another third are 
of Japanese descent. The rest are of 
various national origins. There is much 
intermarriage. 

For many years close ties have linked 
Hawaii and the United States. 

American adventurers helped a na- 
tive chief from the Island of Hawaii, 
Kamehameha, conquer the other main 
islands and set up the Kingdom of Ha- 
waii in 1795. His family ruled the king- 
dom as long as it lasted—nearly a cen- 
tury. \ 

New England missionaries came 
about 1820, telling of democracy and 
setting up schools. The result was a 
gradual increase in popular govern- 
ment. Hawaii had a legislature begin- 
ning in 1845. 

Other Americans became powerful 
a traders and landholders. For a cen- 
tury most of Hawaii’s foreign com- 
Merce has been with the United States. 
ih 1887 Hawaii gave the United States 











the sole right to use Pearl Harbor, one 
of the world’s finest harbors. 

In 1898 Americans played a leading 
part in a revolution against Queen 
Liliuokalani. The revolutionists forced 
her off the throne and asked to be 
annexed to the U. S. When the U. S. 
refused their plea, they set up the in- 
dependent Republic of Hawaii. The 
Spanish-American War broke out in 
1898. Hawaii was nicely situated to be 
an American base to fight Spain in the 
Pacific—but it might become a deadly 
danger if it fell into Spanish hands. So 
we annexed Hawaii during the war. 

The war ended. Congress noted Ha- 
waiis long history of self government 
and the fact that men of American de- 
scent controlled the islands. So Con- 
gress did not hesitate to make Hawaii 
an “organized territory” in 1900 (see 
Feb. 23 World Week, p. 22). Hawaii 
has more self rule than any other part 
of “Overseas America.” 

In 1903 Hawaii began to clamor for 
statehood. Thirteen times the Hawaiian 
legislature has asked Congress to make 
Hawaii a state. In 1940 this campaign 
seemed to be on verge of success. 

Then came the fateful Japanese at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor, December 7, 
1941. We clamped down military rule 
on Hawaii. Many Americans feared 
the large Japanese-descended group 





would be disloyal. Statehood was for- 
otten. We turned Hawaii into a great 
ortress, the very heart and brain of our 
Pacific war effort. 

The war ended. Had Hawaii re- 
mained loyal? Said the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation’s wartime agent in 
Hawaii: Not one single act of sabotage 
or treachery occurred in Hawaii “be- 
fore, during, or after the attack on Pearl 
Harbor.” 

Today Hawaii again appeals for 
statehood. 

Some Congressmen object. It has 
been said that Hawaii is too distant 
from the mainland states; that its large 
oriental population is too different in 
culture and race from mainland Ameri- 
cans; that a few big corporations have 
too much economic power; that there 
are Communists in some Hawaiian la- 
bor unions. 

Advocates of’ statehood point to Ha- 
waiis stable government, its wartime 
loyalty, its modern American standard 
of living, its population, which is larger 
than that of three of the present U. S. 
states. 

A bill to give Hawaii statehood passed 
the House of Representatives in 1947 
but did not come to a vote in the Sen- 
ate. Hawaii hopes for better luck this 
year. Hawaii’s slogan is: 

“The 49th State in ’49.” 





Reprinted from June 18, 1948, issue of Business Week by special permission) 
Short of water for farming, Hawall has 240,000 MILES of irrigation ditches te 
capture the heavy mountain rains. This ditch is lined with precast concrete. 














FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


“HOOVERIZING” FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS. More help at the top 
and better coordination elsewhere 
—fthat’s the remedy prescribed for 
the Department of State. 


The “doctors” prescribing the remedy 
for the heavily burdened staff are mem- 
bers of the Hoover Commission, now 
reporting to Congress on suggested 
changes in the makeup of the Executive 
Branch of the Federal Government. 

The report on the State Department, 
released last week, stands an excellent 
chance of being put into effect. The new 
Secretary of State, Dean G. Acheson, 
was Vice-Chairman of the Hoover Com- 
mission, and the recommendations carry 
his full approval. In addition, James E. 
Webb, the new Under Secretary of 
State, is an excellent administrator, 
eager to carry out a full scale reorgani- 
zation of the Department of State. 

The State Department carries out our 
foreign policy as directed by the Presi- 
dent. It also is our principal contact with 
the nations of the world and with the 
United Nations and other international 
groups. Since the war the Department’s 
tasks have multiplied many times over. 
Here are some of the recommendations 
made by the Hoover Commission: 

1. The Foreign Service—the men and 
women serving in U.S. Embassies and 
Legations abroad—should be brought 
under closer control. The Commission 
noted rivalries and jealousies between 
Foreign Service officers and those work- 
ing for the Department in Washington. 
Also, under a recent act of Congress, 
the Foreign Service tends to act more 
and more on its own. 

The Commission recommends that all 
State Department employes be required 
to work at home or abroad, wherever 
they are needed. A Department system 
of employment, pay, and promotion 
should apply to all employees. 

2. The Commission recommends 
changes in the set-up of top-level offi- 
cers. The changes call for two new 
Deputy Assistant Secretaries directly un- 
der the Secretary of State, and a new 
Assistant Secretary whose full time 
would be devoted to handling the De- 
partment’s relations with Congress. 


MONEY LOSER. “Take the Post 
Office out of politics.” 


That’s the urgent suggestion of the 
Hoover Commission in‘its report to Con- 
gress on “one of the world’s largest busi- 
nesses’ —the Post Office. 

The 22,000 postmasters throughout 
the country should be appointed without 
the need of confirmation by the Senate, 
says the Commission. This would keep 
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1949 FUND CAMPAIGN 
March is Red Cross Month 


the jobs from being political plums, of- 
fered as a reward for support for local 
political organizations. Instead, post- 
masters could be appointed solely on 
merit, after meeting strict standards set 
up by the Post Office Department. 

The Department’s half million em- 
ployees last year handled more than 40 
billion pieces of mail. But its operations 
ran “in the red” by about $310,000,000. 
The Commission recommends that Con- 
gress allow the Postmaster General to set 
the rates for such special services as 
registered mail, money orders, and spe- 
cial delivery. The Department should 
charge enough so that no money will be 
lost on them. (Congress has already 
taken steps to carry out this recom- 
mendation. ) 

“Confused” is the word stamped on 
the Post Office’s administration. At pres- 
ent, the Department must ask Congress 
for 58 separate appropriations, ranging 
all the way down to “carfare and bicycle 
allowances.” The Department should be 


brought up to date by modern business . 


methods which would eliminate “a mass 
of red tape and a host of employees.” 
There are more than 900 pages of de- 
tailed laws and regulations which tend 
to favor operation of the postal service 
as a Government expense. These regula- 
tions should be revised, the Commission 
believes. The postal service should be on 


News IN REVIEW 


THE IMPORTANT TRENDS IN A WEEK OF 


HISTORY 


a self-sustaining basis, paying its own 
way by charging enough for its services, 
The Commission recommended a new 
officer, the Director of Posts, to be ap- 
pointed by the President. The Director 
would be the man in charge of Post 
Office operations, working directly under 
the Postmaster General. Finally, the 
postal service should be divided into 15 
regions throughout the country. 


NEW EDUCATION CHIEF, 
Dr. Earl James McGrath was ap- 
pointed by President Truman as 
United States Commissioner of 
Education. 


He succeeds Dr. John W. Studebaker 
who resigned last June to become Vice- 
President and Chairman of the Editorial 
Board of Scholastic Magazines. 

The new Commissioner was born 46 
years ago in Buffalo, N. Y. He earned 
degrees from the University of Buffalo 
and the University of Chicago. 

During World War II Dr. McGrath 
had the rank of Lieutenant Commander 
in the U.S. Navy and was in charge of 
the Education Services Section, Bureau 
of Naval Personnel. In the fall of 1946 
he was a member of a 10-man Mission 
to Germany to survey the school system 
in the U.S. zone. 

Dr. McGrath leaves a position as 
professor of education at the University 
of Chicago for his new post. 


IN THE 48 STATES 


“DIS-INFLATION”? Recent 
price declines have brought the 
U. S. economic system to a cros® 
roads. Where do we go from h 


The price drops may be just a temporaly 
downward loop in the spiral of inflation, 
say some Government spokesmen. (S@ 
Feb. 9 issue.) President Truman is 











ing Congress for strong anti-inflation 
controls. 

Some people believe we are entering 
a period of deflation; that is, of get 
erally falling prices. They say the wort 
danger now is that the country may 
slide into a major depression. 

Taking a middle view, Edwin @ 
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» Nourse, chief economic adviser to Presi- 

dent Truman, has another word for it: 
“dis-inflation.” This, he says, is a lessen- 
ing of the pressures that cause inflation. 
It is a process of bringing prices down 
a little, but not too much. In Dr. 
Nourse’s opinion, prices “below the 
peak of inflation, but above the general 
level of the pre-war period” would be 
about right. 

Those who share this view believe 
that supplies of goods are catching up 
with the heavy postwar demand for 
goods, but demand is still strong enough 
to prevent great price declines. 

Employment figures are one sign of 
a readjustment. Since September em- 
ployment in factories has dropped 
steadily. In late February about 3,000,- 
000 were unemployed in the nation. 
Government spokesmen insist there is 
no reason to be alarmed unless unem- 
ployment reaches four or five million, 
and stays there. 

Price declines have stiffened indus- 
try’s opposition to “fourth-round” wage 
increase demands by labor. 


MINNESOTA’S BIRTHDAY 
PARTY. The “land of the sky-blue 
water” is 100 years old this week. 


March 3 is “Establishment Day” in 
Minnesota, It marks the 100th anniver- 
sary of the founding of Minnesota Ter- 
ritory. 

Schools, business groups, state offi- 
tials, and historical organizations in 
Minnesota are celebrating the big day 
with special programs and pageants. 

The Post Office Department is doing 
its part by placing on sale March 3 a 
special three-cent stamp depicting the 
‘red river oxcart,” an important means 
of transportation in early days of settle- 
ment (see photo below). 

French explorers visited the region 
nearly 300 years ago and opened the 
tih fur trade which was Minnesota’s 
first “industry.” 





Indians, Settlers, and the Red River Oxcart: Minnesota celebrates her 


On March 8, 1849, Congress passed 
the bill setting up the territory of Min- 
nesota. Sioux and Chippewa Indians 
and buckskinned frontiersmen, like 
those in the picture at right below, were 
the main inhabitants. ‘ 

Settlers came flocking in at once. 
Among them were the first of the Scan- 
dinavians who have played such a large 
part in Minnesota’s development. In 
1858 Minnesota became a state. 

As the fur trade declined, lumbering 
became the leading occupation. 

Meanwhile the cheap water power 
available from St. Anthony Falls on the 
Mississippi River was harnessed to run 
the famed flour mills of Minneapolis. 
The demand for wheat for the mills 
turned" Minnesota into a top-ranking 
wheat-growing state. 


POUND’S PRIZE. A $1,000 prize 
for the “highest achievement of 
American poetry” in 1948 was 
given to Ezra Pound for his book 


Pisan Cantos. 


Pound is mentally deranged and under 
indictment for treason. The award was 
made by the Bollingen Foundation, a 
benevolent educational organization. 
The judges are the fourteen Fellows in 
American Letters of the Library of 
Congress who include T. S. Eliot, win- 
ner of the Nobel Prize for literature last 
year. 

Ezra Pound has been under indict- 
ment for treason since July, 1945. He 
is charged with broadcasting fascist 
propaganda from Italy during the war. 
Pisan Cantos was written while he was 
in a military prison in Pisa, Italy. Three 
years ago Pound escaped trial when a 
jury decided he was of unsound mind 
and he was sent to a hospital. 

The 63-year-old “bad boy” of Ameri- 
can letters has been kicking over apple 
carts all his life. At 15 he entered the 
University of Pennsylvania as a special 
student to avoid “irrelevant subjects.” 
After college came travel in Europe. 


Back in the United States he taught at 
Wabash College. 

He was released after four months 
for being too “unconventional.” “Dis- 
illusioned” with American culture, 
Pound went to England. “Disillusioned” 
with English culture he went to France. 
Here he affected a velvet beret, velvet 
coat, flowing tie and continued to up- 
set things. In 1924 he went to Italy. 
This was a country to his’ liking. He 
settled down and became a solid sup- 
porter of fascism and Mussolini. 

The poetry judges were aware that 
controversy would be stirred up. They 
were not mistaken. Aside from the fact 
that Pound is charged with treason, his 
work is conceded to be difficult, if not 
impossible, to read for meaning. He 
uses combinations of English words 
that defy interpretation, Chinese figures, 
music, Greek script, numerals, Latin, 
French, and German slang, Southern 
and Jewish dialects and phonetic spell- 
ings, and so forth. 

Louis Untermeyer, poet and anthol- 
ogist, said that the book is a “shabby, 
unintelligible work. It’s a Mg-bag and 
tail end of what is Pound at his worst.” 

In treating the mentally ill, psychia- 
trists frequently use a patient’s writings 
as the key to his disorder. In his efforts 
to fathom Pound’s mind, the psychiatrist 
in charge of him has been studying 
Pisan Cantos carefully. Possibly the 
psychiatrists, not the Fellows, will have 
the last word. Pound suffers from a 
persecution mania. He claims that 
practically the whole world is leagued 
against him in a giant conspiracy. 


THE AMERICAS 


SHARING “KNOW-HOW”. A 
“prescription for prosperity” has 
been written for Brazil. The “doc- 
tors” are the joint United States- 
Brazilian Economic Mission. 


Headed by John Abbink, chairman of 
the’ McGraw-Hill Publishing House, 




















territorial centennial (see above). 





| NEWS. | (Continued) 


they have been diagnosing Brazil's 
economic ailments since last August. 

Recently the mission presented its 
findings to Brazilian President Enrico 
Gaspar Dutra. The report recommends 
greater agricultural production, and 
better transportation and warehousing 
facilities. It suggests that transportation 
deficiencies have stunted agriculture 
which, in turn, has led to a rise in prices 
and inflation. 

The survey also found that immigra- 
tion is essential. There is no unemploy- 
ment in Brazil today. In fact there is a 
great scarcity of farm hands and tech- 
nical help. 

The Mission ran into a sort of “which- 
comes-first-the-hen-or-the-egg” dispute. 
Some Brazilians favored greater farm 
development, others greater industrial- 
ization. However, in the opinion of the 
Mission, priority should be given to 
agriculture.. Brazil’s best path to eco- 
nomic welfare, it asserted, lies first 
through the;farm and then through the 
factory. 


UNITED NATIONS 


RUSSIA QUITS WHO. Na zdor- 
ovye is Russian for “to your good 
health.” The Russians say it when 
you sneeze or when they drink 
a toast to you. 


They didn’t say it to the United Nations 
last week. On the contrary, they served 
notice that they were withdrawing from 





the zdorovye agency of the U. N.—the 
World Health Organization (see major 
article, last week's issue). 

Resigning with Russia were two of 
her satellite nations—the Ukraine and 
Byelo-Russia. WHO was the only 
specialized agency of the U.N. to 
which the Russians belonged. 

The Soviet’s notice came without 
warning and was a complete surprise, 
according to Dr. Brock Chisholm of 
Canada, the director general of the 
agency. There are no provisions in 
WHO’s constitution for the resignation 
of a member. 

It was learned that the Soviet Union, 
the Ukraine, and Byelo-Russia have 
made no payment on their contribu- 
tions, which total to date $350,000. The 
United States’ share for this year alone 
is nearly $2,000,000. 


What's Behind It: In U.N. circles it 
is believed that Russia’s decision to 
withdraw from WHO had nothing to 
do with the agency’s competence but 
was “strictly from politics.” 

One explanation—offered by The 
New York Times—is that “the Soviet 
Union is interested in the United Na- 
tions less as an agency of international 
cooperation than as an agency for 
propaganda, and here the health or- 
ganization provides a poor forum.” 

eee 


EAST-WEST TRADE. The U.N. 
is trying to drum up better busi- 
ness between western and eastern 
Europe. 


Before World War II Europe was one 
economic unit. Industrial western Eu- 
rope sold manufactured goods to the 


Wide World 


Furnace of this house is 93,000,000 miles away. It's the sun, whose rays 
Gre trapped in water under glass roof. Warmed water stores and distributes 


heat even during sunless hours. Experimental house is in Cambridge, Mass. 


eastern countries in exchange for x 
and raw materials. 


Then came World War II..The “Tron 


Curtain” dropped and cut off much of 
this commerce. In 1947, according ty 
U.N. figures, this “east-west trade” was 
less than half the 1938 total. 

The eastern countries, now Com 
munist-controlled, have made agree 
ments to trade chiefly among them 
selves. 

Last month a conference of 24 ng 
tions met in Geneva, Switzerland, with 
the aim of rebuilding east-west trade, 
The meeting was arranged by the U.N, 
Economic Commission for Europe. This 
agency has done valuable work since 
the war in improving commerce and 
production in Europe. 

As a first step, teams of experts were 
assigned to draw up “shopping lists” 
Western Europe, it is expected, wil 
show that it wants to buy bread and 
feed grains, meat, timber, and metals 
from eastern Europe. 

The eastern European countries will 
ask chiefly for manufactured goods and 
for materials to build up industry. 

Practically all the European Recovery 
Program countries and the Russian 
satellite countries are represented at 
the conference. 

The ERP nations believe that they 
need more east-west trade if ERP is to 
succeed, Eastern Europe can supply 
many goods which the ERP countries 
must now buy, usually at greater cost, 
from the U. S, and other Western Hemi- 
sphere countries. 


HERE AND THERE 


Chinese workers in Tientsin—fed on 
promises and propaganda—expected the 
golden age when the Chinese Com 
munists captured the city. 

Alas, they were sadly disappointed. 

For example, a disgruntled cook 
turned to his employer and said, “Now 
you cooke for me.” The employer ap 
pealed to the Communist Commissat. 
He put the cook back to work and 
threatened to punish him if he caused 
his employer any more trouble. 


To trap highway speeders, the Cor 
necticut State Police are resorting ® 
radar. 

One man stationed with a small radar 
set notes the speed of passing cars, 8 
recorded by graphs on the instrument. 
If a car exceeds the limit, he transmits 
the license number to his fellow office 
in a radio car down the highway. The 
latter stops the offender and issues #) 
summons. 

And if you think radar was Wr0l 
try to tell it to the judge! F 
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son recently declared that the 

proposed North Atlantic Defense 
Pact is the most important decision in 
American history. Most observers are 
inclined to agree with him. Some go so 
far as to say that, if there had been a 
similar pact in the 1930s, World War II 
would have been averted. Others ques- 
tion the value of such a pact at the 
present time, and even fear it may add 
to the danger of war. 

The proposed North Atlantic Pact 
promises to become one of the most 
heatedly debated issues in world affairs. 
Here are the answers to some of the 
o_o most frequently asked about 

proposed pact: 

1. What is the North Atlantic De- 
fense Pact? 

It is a treaty which would declare 

tan attack on any one of the coun- 
ties signing it is to be considered an 
attack on all. In short, it is a collective 

ense arrangement. 

2. What countries are negotiating 


Qin recent of State Dean Ache- 













the pact? 

e United States, Canada, and the 
lutions of the Western European Union 
itain, France, Belgium, the Nether- 
and Luxembourg). 








U. S., Canada, and Western 
Evropean nations consider terms 
of broad military alliance 


3. What other countries are expected 
to join the North Atlantic alliance? 

Italy recently expressed willingness 
to join. Eire is “sitting on the fence.” 
Others whose cooperation is considered 
possible are Denmark, Iceland, Norway, 
and Portugal. 

These countries are important for 
their strategic location. Iceland lies on 
the air and sea routes to western Eu- 
rope. Greenland, colony of Denmark, 
commands the approach to Europe. 
Norway would be a northern European 
outpost. The Azores, islands belonging 
to Portugal, are important air and sea 
defense points. 

France is believed to be opposed to 
including too many countries. She fears 
that the value of American military 
assistance would be lost by spreading it 
too thin. f 

Though Spain is undeniably of stra- 
tegic value, she will probably be kept 
out of the alliance. The reason is the 
unpopularity of the Franco regime with 








Special map drawn by Robe 


The Atlantic Community of Nations~outposts from Spitzbergen to the Azores are controlled by European powers. 


North Atlantic Defense Pact 


the United Nations and the European 
Socialist governments. The French are 
also concerned that, if Spain is included, 
the overall strategy may be to regard 
the Pyrenees Mountains, rather - than 
the Rhine River, as the first line of con- 
tinental defense. 

4. What are the major provisions of 
the proposed pact? 

The North Atlantic Defense Pact 
draft contains, according to reliable in- 
formation, the following main points: 

(a) The signers of the pact would 
renounce war as a national policy, and 
would renounce the use of force except 
as permitted in the United Nations 
Charter. 

(b) They would be obligated to 
“take military or other action forthwith” 
in the event of an armed attack against 
any signatory nation, 

In this provision the word “or” was 
substituted for the original word “and” 
—because the U.S. Constitution ex- 
pressly states that only Congress has the 
power to declare war. 

(c) Each nation would decide for it- 
self whether action taken by an outside 
nation was an armed attack or an act 
of aggression within the meaning of the 
pact. Each nation would also be free to 
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decide what immediate action it would 
take to fulfill its obligation under the 
pact. 

This provision, too, was presumably 
included to help win the U. S. Senate’s 
approval of the treaty. All treaties en- 
tered into by the U.S. must be ratified 
by a two-thirds vote of the Senate. 

(d) The treaty would run from 16 
to 20 years, and in any event would 
not come up for renewal during a year 
in which there is a United States Presi- 
dential election. This is an attempt to 
keep the pact out of future American 
political campaigns. 

(e) The treaty would create a_per- 
manent North Atlantic Security Coun- 
cil, which in turn would be authorized 
to establish other permanent commit- 
tees. These would include a military 
staff committee to work out defense of 
the North Atlantic area, and an eco- 
nomic committee to study problems of 
economic warfare. 

(f) The treaty is not to come into 
effect until it is ratified by all the gov- 
ernments involved. It is expected that 
the treaty will be signed sometime this 
month either in Ottawa, Bermuda, or 
Washington at a full-dress conference 
of the foreign ministers of the partici- 
pating countries. 

5. What is the main objective of the 
North Atlantic Defense Pact? 

To quote the best authority on the 
subject, Secretary of State Dean Ache- 
son, the purpose of the proposed pact 
is to make it “absolutely clear in ad- 
vance that any armed attack affecting 
our national security would be met by 
overwhelming force.” In other words, it 
is aimed to- discourage aggression. 

6. Can't the same objective be at- 
tained through the United Nations? 

“Yes,” say the opponents of the pact. 
The world organization, they assert, 
was set up for the express purpose of 
maintaining peace and preventing ag- 
gression. 


SWailiz, 
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Poinier in the Detroit Free Press 
Three-alarm fire: Does Stalin hope to 
stall pact by his ‘peace offensive’? 


“No,” say the pact’s supporters. They 
believe that the veto power held by the 
Big Five in the U. N. Security Council 
makes it impossible for the world organ- 
ization to act against any major power 
guilty of aggression. 

7. Does the proposed pact violate 
the U. N. Charter? 

The most that has been said by the 
critics of the pact is that it may violate 
the spirit of the Charter. 

Authorities quote two provisions in 
the U.N. Charter which specifically 
permit such collective defense arrange- 
ments. They are: 

Article 51 which declares that “Noth- 
ing in the present Charter shall impair 
the inherent rights of individual or col- 
lective self-defense if an armed attack 
occurs against a member of the United 
Nations.” 

Article 52 states that “Nothing... 
precludes the existence of regional ar- 
rangements or agencies for dealing with 
such matters relating to the maintenance 
of international peace and security as 
are appropriate for regional action .. . 





International News Photo 


ON THE “HOT SPOT”: Foreign ministers who were unable to agree on terms 
for a Scandinavian defense pact: (Left to right) Bjarni Benediktsson of Iceland; 
Halvard Lanve of Norway; Osten Unden of Sweden; Gustav Rasmussen of Denmark. 


_passed by a vote of 64 to 4, Resolution 








consistent with the purposes and p 
ciples of the United Nations.” - 


8. Have there been any previow 


pacts to justify the proposed one? 

Yes, the Treaty of Rio de Janeiro 
adopted by the Inter-American Cop. 
ference in Brazil in 1947, which came 
into effect on December 3, 1948. This 
“one-for-all, ali-for-one” treaty provides 
for joint action by all the American re. 
publics in the event of an armed attack 
against a Western Hemisphere nation, 
whether from within or without the 
Americas. 

There is also the Brussels Pact, signed 
on March 17, 1948, by Britain, France, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxem. 
bourg. These five nations pledged full 
military and other aid in case of an 
armed attack upon any one of them. 

9. What recent events have led up to 
the present negotiations for a North 
Atlantic Defense Alliance? 

The chain of events, in the opinion 
of some observers, started in February, 
1948, when the free, democratic gov- 
ernment of Czechoslovakia was over- 
thrown by a Communist minority. This 
was followed a few months later by the 
imposition of a total land blockade on 
Berlin by the Soviet authorities. No one 
attempts to conceal the fact that the 
main object of the pact is to organize 
a common defense against possible at- 
tack on the Western nations by Soviet 
Russia. 


The U.S. Senate, on June 11, 1948, 


239 (known as the “Vandenberg Reso- 
lution”). The resolution recommended, 
among other things, that the United 
States: 

(a) encourage the development of 
collective defense arrangements in keep- 
ing with the principles of the U.N. 
Charter; 

(b) associate itself with such ar 
rangements when they affect the secur- 
ity of this country; and 

(c) make clear, in advance, that any 
armed attack by an aggressor nation 
upon a peace-loving nation will be com 
bated by the United States. 

The Vandenberg Resolution was ac 
cepted by the State Department as 4 
“green light” te start conversations with 
the Brussels Pact powers and Canada 
for a joint defense arrangement in the 
North Atlantic area. The negotiations, 
which are still in progress, began i 
Washington in December, 1948. 

10. Why are the Scandinavian cout 
tries hesitant about joining the N 
Atlantic Alliance? 












Unlike the Brussels Pact nations, the 
Scandinavian countries (Norway, Swe 
den, Denmark) happen to live ti 
“next door” to Russia. Their pow 
neighbor has made it clear to them Ui 
an alliance with the West would be i 












(Concluded on page 18) 
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) Sms to “enjoy” school. “The books 





RHARD ANDLINGER—Does that 
name strike a familiar note? We 
wouldn’t be surprised if it did. Be- 
cause young “Gerry” Andlinger, of 
Linz, Austria, tells us he’s received Iet- 
ters from about 200 of our readers! 

It all started when Gerry wrote an 
interesting letter to our “Say What 
You Please!” column, telling us what 
Austrian teen-agers thought about the 
world situaton. (See Nov. 17 issue. 
Dozens of our readers, quick to spot 
a keen foreign correspondent, latched 
onto their pens and deluged Gerry 
with letters. 

Gerry was just beginning to make a 
dent in this stack of mail when word 
came that the N. Y. Herald Tribune 
had chosen him to represent Austrian 
youth at the Herald Trib’s annual 
Youth Forum in New York City. Gerry 
distributed the rest of your letters 
among his classmates who promised to 
answer them, and he climbed on a 
plane bound for the U. S. 

Gerry (“Gerry” is the nickname his 
U. S. friends immediately conferred on 
him. In Austria, he is Gerhard) is one 
of 34 young Europeans who will rep- 
resent the 17 Marshall Plan countries 
at the Forum on March 5. A boy and 
a girl from each country were chosen 
partly on the basis of an essay they 
wrote on “The World We Want.” The 
84 “teen-aged ambassadors” have been 
in this country almost 10 weeks now, 
and have been living with U. S. teen- 
agers since their arrival. 

Gerry told us the U. S. was not so 
different from what he had expected. 
“But most Austrians have a crazy pic- 
ture of your country,” he grinned. “It 
is your films that make them think that 
your citizens are either millionaires or 
gangsters, that there are three states 
in the United States—California, New 
York, and Chicago, and that you never 
sleep at night! 

“I knew better,” Gerry said, “be- 
cause I live in the U. S. Zone of 
Austria and have spent much time at 
your U. S. Office of Information. This 
is a library where one can go to read 
your newspapers, magazines, and books. 
At the Information Office in Linz, we 
have a discussion group every Wednes- 
day night. American teachers and other 
people who happen to be in Austria 
come there to talk on life in the U. S. 

“Those discussions helped me to im- 
prove my English a great deal,” Gerry 
said. (We had been impressed with 
his command of our language.) “Listen- 
ing to American radio stations in the 
U, S. Zone also helped,” Gerry added, 

although the first time I heard English 
spoken with an American accent, I 
couldn’t understand a word.” 

The thing that most fascinates Gerry 
about our schools is that everyone here 


Grapefruit, 
Cheerleaders, 
and the “Lindy” 


Impress Teen-Aged Ambassador 


you have in your classes are wonder- 
ful!” he sighed. “Austrian schools have 
no books. We just have lectures by our 
professors, and we must memorize what 
the professors say and be able to re- 
peat this material in our exams. 

“The main difference between our 
educational systems,” Gerry comment- 
ed, “is that you teach boys and girls 
to think. Your students are assigned to 
read a chapter at home, and then they 
discuss it in a class. We have no dis- 
cussion. An Austrian student, when he 
finishes school, knows an enormous 
body of facts compared to the U. S. 
student—but he doesn’t know how to 
evaluate things. 

“But do you know,” Gerry went on, 
“I think U. S. teen-agers waste a lot 
of time in school. I feel that the aver- 
age student could easily carry more 
subjects than he does. By the time we 
finish high school in Austria, we have 
the equivalent of several years of col- 
lege. I’ve already had some higher 
mathematics that my U. S. friends tell 
me they won't get until they go to col- 
lege.” 

Gerry exclaimed enthusiastically on 
the merits of coeducation. “The rela- 
tionship between boys and girls is so 
natural here! In Austria, a girl blushes 
if you speak to her. We have little 
opportunity to meet girls informally. 
But, of course, we have little time for 
dating with our heavy academic sched- 
ule—or for the many club and sports 
activities you have.” 

Among the wonders of U. S. life, 
Gerry would list grapefruit, high school 
cheerleaders, and the Scarsdale (N. Y.) 
H. S. students who taught him the 
“Lindy.” 

His most vivid impression, he says, 
was his first drive down Broadway on 
arriving in New York City. “The driver 
of our car ran through a red light,” -he 
recollects. “And at the next corner, a 
policeman pulled up alongside us. I was 
terrified. 1 thought, ‘Oh, oh, here it 
comes—and on my first night in the 
U. S., too.’ 






Gerhard Andlinger, Austrian delegate 
to N. Y. Herald Tribune's Youth Forum. 


“But the policeman just said, ‘You 
went through the last traffic light, Bud. 
Please be careful.’ What a polite police- 
man!” Gerry marveled. “That would 
never happen in Europe. Our police- 
men like to explode and make ‘a great 
fuss. You do not know how much free- 
dom you have in this country.” 

About the world of tomorrow, Gerry 
says: “Up until now, agreements be- 
tween nations have always been made 
‘by governments. But in the world of 
radio and television, I feel we should be 
able to create understanding between 
peoples. The only way to do this is by 
education. 

“The European teen-ager knows little 
about the U.N.,” Gerry continued, “be- 
cause in our schools one studies only 
past history. So he won't hear about 
the U.N. until it is past history—unless 
changes are made. I think all young 
people should study current events and 
learn to think for themselves.” 


Columbus Club 


A high spot in the visit of the Herald 
Tribune’s young ambassadors was a 
two-week transcontinental flight on 
which they stopped off to visit such 
representative cities as Nashville, Dal- 
las, Los Angeles, Denver, Detroit, and 
Washington. The variety of experiences 
this flight gave the students (visits to 
big industrial plants, Hollywood stu- 
dios, and universities, a first-hand view 
of Operation Haylift, an introduction 
to a western barbecue, etc.), prompted 
them to label themselves the Columbus 
Club—because their trip was really a 
discovery of America. 

The Columbus Clubbers in the last 
weeks of their visit here are working 
upon plans for an International Youth 
Organization, one of the purposes of 
which will be to work for a United 
States of Europe. Gerry Andlinger was 
one of the students who set this plan 
in motion. We hope he will keep us 
posted on its progress in “Say What 


You Please!” 









ASEY JONES catapulted into leg7 
endary fame that day in I 
















































when his Illinois Central Fast Mail ¢ 
train crashed as its “whistle broke into nue 
a scream.” Maybe you’ve sung the bal- dle 
lad about Casey’s famous last trip. 
Z If Casey had been at the “wheel” of 
a modern engine with the latest equip- 
ment and safety devices, he probably ( 
jwould have lived out his natural life two 
“working on the railroad.” nee 
How he’d love the new railroad en- ure: 
gines—steam, electric, and diesel! Imag- mov 
ine his surprise to see the comforts and fact 
conveniences that railroad passengers 
take for granted nowadays. And what 
would he think of the modern passen- I 
ger planes streaking between Los An- Jf, flun 
geles and New York? Or the sleek cross- , the 
country buses? Or those highway dread- link 
naughts, the big motor trucks? the 
Casey’s eyes would “pop” if he could car 
see some of the passengers and freight tatic 
that pour into any large city during the fect 
course of the year. On a visit to New star 
York, Casey would go down to the R 
™ Hudson River to see how the Pennsyl- riers 
The Port of New York Authority yania Railroad uses car-floats and light- one 
At New York City’s Idlewild Airport a plane taxis over the world’s first roadway ers to ferry one million tons of perish- ture 
underpass built to permit the simultaneous movement of air and surface vehicles. able fruits and vegetables every year to yeal 
the island of Manhattan. Or he’d spend trait 
his time inspecting New York Central’s goo 
huge passenger termi- thar 


nal. He’d ask questions fille 


: ° 22° about the big new union ore, 
nitting the Cities Together 2" | = 
New York Port Author- The 





ity is planning for West our 

42 Street. And, of course, he’d visit A 

. . ° Idlewild to watch the landing of in- city 
Fourth in a series of articles on coming planes from overseas. are ¢ 
: What's Your T. Q.? we 

Cities and Transportation How would you like to be Casey i 
Jones’ guide on a quick tour of the into 

United States to show him modern Man 

transportation? Before you stow your to t 

s toothbrush into your overnight bag, gine 

let’s see what your Transportation Quo- nels. 

tient is. What do you know about rail- Pr 

roads, bus lines, air services, and truck- Virg 

ing? freig 

Test yourself on this two-minute and 

quiz: ver, 

a. About how many tons of freight ming 

do the railroads handle in one year? caus 

1. two billion truck 

2. more than one billion Fi 

3. five hundred million fifth: 

b. What kind of a safety record did but 

yi U.S. passenger planes make last year? dous 
1. About the same as 1947 (32 of a 

fatalities for every 100,000,000 cent 















passenger-miles flown) far 2 

2. Better than 1947 (only L4l TI 

fatalities ) out” 

8. Worse than 1947 (3.6 fatali- com! 

ties) publ 
c. About how many trucks are there bein, 





Pennsylvania Railroad ~— in, the United States? 
This steam locomotive can pull full-length passenger trains 110 miles per hour. 1. one million 
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© Wet, and wash basin. The Pullman Com- 


2. seven million 
8. ten million 
d. About how many intercity reve- 
nue passengers did the bus lines han- 
dle in 1947? 
1. 500,000 
2. 1,166,500 
8. 5,300,000 
Of course, every “2” answer on that 
two-minute quiz is correct. But you'll 
need more information than those fig- 
ures if you plan to “case” Casey on 
modern transportation. Let’s discuss the 
facts. . 


Ribbons of Steel 


In the last 100 years the railroads 
flung out their ribbons of steel to form 
the framework on which this nation is 
linked together. During the last 50 years, 
the airplane, the bus, and the truck be- 
came important units in our transpor- 
tation system, strengthening and _ per- 
fecting the framework of transportation 
started by the railroads. ~» 

Railroads are our chief common car- 
riers of freight. They haul more than 
one billion tons of food, clothing, furni- 
ture, lumber, coal, etc., a year. Each 
year we could fill more than 100 freight 
trains, each 3500 miles long, with the 
goods that travel on our railroads. More 
than one-half of these trains would be 
filled with mine-products—coal, iron 
ore, copper, etc. More than one-tourth 
would contain manufactured goods. 
The rest would carry the products of 
our farms and forests. 

About 21,000 freight cars enter the 
city of Chicago daily. Many of these 
are destined for other parts of the coun- 
try and they change in Chicago from 
Western to Eastern lines and vice versa. 

The problem of getting rail freight 
into and out of a large city is a big one. 
Many cities have built tunnel entrances 
to the downtown terminals, Only en- 
gines of limited size can use these tun- 
nels, 

Port cities, such as Newport News, 
Virginia, have facilities so that rail 
freight can: be transferred quickly to 
and from ships. Inland cities, like Den- 
ver, Colorado, have railroad-truck ter- 
minals to end waste and congestion 
caused by having separate rai] and 
truck terminals 

Freight brings in as much as tour- 
fifths of the income for many railréads, 
but passenger business also is tremen- 
dously important. The average journey 
of a Pullman (sleeper) passenger in re- 
cent years has been 784 miles—about as 
far as from Washington to Chicago. 

The major railroads have gone “all 
out” in their programs to bring speed, 
comfort, and service to the traveling 
public. The old Pullman sleepers are 
being replaced by new cars. Some have 
82 single rooms, each with its own toi- 





Grayhound Lines 


On the Chicago-te-Florida run, Greyhound buses have snack bars and lavatories. 


pany has a new _ reasonably-priced 
triple-deck sleeper for a family of three. 
The three beds are set off by them- 
selves and have their own washbasin. 

Coach travel is increasingly popular. 
The rates are lower than for Pullman 
accommodations. The newer coaches 
have adjustable reclining seats which 
make sleeping easy. Other features in- 
clude broad windows for observing the 
scenery, air conditioning, indirect light, 
ing, curtains which swing back at right 
angles from the windows to separate 
individual seats, and snack bars. 

New union depots, where the trains 
trom several or all the rail lines enter- 
ing a city can load and unload passen- 
gers, add to the travelers’ comfort and 
convenience. In cities such as Chicago 





and Detroit, where trains come in at 
two or more stations, the railroads have 
arranged with bus and taxi firms to 
transport passengers quickly from one 
depot to another. 


Speed Plus Safety 


Airlines sell speed transport—for pas- 
sengers, mail, and air freight. Airlines 
have worked hard to improve their 
safety record. The Air Transport Asso- 
ciation’s report for 1948 was a happy 
one—last year was one of the safest for 
air passengers. There were only 1.41 
fatalities for every 100,000,000 passen- 
ger-miles flown. (In 1947, it was 3.2.) 

Airlines emphasize that air travel is 
a great timesaver. A passenger can fly 
the 802 miles from Atlanta, Georgia, to 


ee 


Big trucks haul fruits, vegetables, logs, oil products, and many other goods. 






























































New York City’s big air terminals is lo- 
cated), in two hours and 35 minutes. 
But air passengers sometimes find that 
it takes too long to get from the out- 
lying airport to their downtown desti- 
nation in a big city. The airlines, as a 
Service to their passengers, arrange 
with taxi and bus firms for transporta- 
tion to and from the downtown sections 
of the city. 

__ Many cities themselves need to take 
special measures to speed up the trans- 
portation service to and from municipal 
airports. The National Airport is con- 
nected with downtown Washington, 
D.C., by a superhighway where speedy 
travel is possible. Such improved 
through highways is one answer to the 
problem. Some transportation authori- 
ties have suggested that New York City 
should have rapid subways to such 
great outlying airports as Idlewild. In 

land, a helicopter commuter serv- 
ice from the airport to the downtown 
area is being considered. 

“Modern highways,” says Walter W. 
Belson of the American Trucking Asso- 
ciation, “have made us forever free 
from the need to herd together in great 
cities as once we had to do.” Mr. Belson 
is thinking of the trucking industry 
which has become an _ indispensable 


a 


Newark, New Jersey (where one of link between all forms of transportation 


and the nation’s shippers and receivers 
of freight. 

Most of the nation’s nearly 7,000,000 
trucks are used for short-haul transpor- 
tation—between the railroad and the 
manufacturer, the ship docks at the air- 
port and the destination of the freight, 
between the farm and the city. 


Down the Highways 


But some trucking firms engage in 
long-haul transportation—especially in 
New England and in some of the West- 
ern states. Fleet owners in the long- 
haul truck business sometimes own le- 
viathans of the highway—those trucks 
which have a capacity of over 24,000 
pounds. In the West, many of these 
heavy trucks have diesel motors. 

Many cities are working on plans for 
terminals serving truck, railroad, air, 
and water freight transportation to link 
them together into a major plan to cut 
city-traffic congestion. In Decatur, IIli- 
nois, an outer beltline highway solves 
much of the truck-terminal problem. 
Food and freight trucking firms locate 
on the beltline because of its conve- 
nience as a center of distribution. 
Trucks move around the beltline to the 
point nearest their downtown destina- 


tion before using the interior street’ 
The major bus lines between cities — 


are big business. Their passengers num- 
ber more than 1,000,000 a year. The 
Greyhound Lines is by far the largest 
of the big three intercity bus lines— 
Greyhound, the National Trailways 
System, and American Buslines. The 
silver hound painted on Greyhound 
buses is a familiar sight in every U.§. 
city—New Orleans, San Francisco, Chi- 
cago, Boston, Miami. 

Modern intercity buses offer the lat- 
est in convenience and comfort, com- 
bined with speed of travel. Reclining 
seats, large windows, and air-condition- 
ing are common. Some buses even have 
steward service, washrooms, toilets, and 
snack bars. Such buses can skip the 
rest stops and speed up running time. 

Scores of new bus terminals have 
been built in the last three years. Grey- 
hound’s new Cleveland (Ohio) termi- 
nal is adjacent to the downtown sec- 
tion. More than 3,000,000 passengers 
go through this one terminal in a year. 
The station has a capacity of more 
than 300 persons and 21 sawtooth 
docks for loading and unloading pas- 
sengers. 


Next article: April 6th issue. Govern- 
ment and Transportation. 





North Atlantic Pact 
(Concluded from page 14) 


garded by Moscow as an “hostile act.” 

Despite these warnings, Norway last 
week moved to join the Atlantic Pact 
and to reject an offer of a “non-aggres- 
sion” pact with Russia. Foreign Minister 
Halvard Lange said his nation lost faith 
in neutrality in 1940, when the Ger- 
mans overran Norway. Earlier, Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark failed to agree 
on a Scandinavian “neutral” alliance. 


11. Would the pact obligate the 
United States to go to war if any mem- 
ber. was attacked? 


No, according to the two principal 
members of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. Both Senator Tom 
Connally, Democrat of Texas, and Sen- 
ator Arthur H. Vandenberg, Republican 
of Michigan, asserted on February 14 
that the pact would not obligate the 
United States to go to war, even if one of 
the members of the pact were attacked. 

The pact, the Senators said, would 
protect the right of Congress to declare 
War or not to declare war, depending 
upon circumstances prevailing at the 
time of the attack. 

President Truman, several days 
later, commented on these remarks by 
the two Senators. He said, “The pri- 
mary purpose of the pact is to provide 


unmistakable proof of the joint de- 
termination of free countries to resist 
armed attack from any quarter. Each 
country participating . . . must con- 
tribute all it can to the common de- 
fense.” 

12. How will the proposed pact 
affect the European Recovery Program? 

Some people have expressed fear that 
the military program envisaged by the 
North Atlantic Pact might divert the 
economic resources of the Marshall Plan 
countries from peacetime production to 
armament building. This, they contend, 
would gravely endanger the successful 
fulfillment of the entire European Re- 
covery Program. 

The State Department has flatly an- 
swered this. In a document issued on 
January 14, 1949, the Department de- 
clares that “Economic recovery is fun- 
damental and should continue to have 
priority over re-armament.” 

13. Will the North Atlantic Defense 
Pact prevent war? 

That’s the $64 question. The authors 
of the pact hope that it will not only 
prevent aggression but will free. the 
world from the fear of aggression. They 
base their hope on the theory that any 
future aggressor, knowing in advance 
that his action would be met by over- 
whelming force, would think twice be- 
fore starting a, war. Whether this theory 


is sound, onlv history will tell. 


Atlantic Pact “Family Tree” 


BENELUX—Formed Oecetober 29, 
1947 by Belgium (area, 11,775 sq. mi.; 
population, 8,400,000); the Nether- 
lands (area, 15,764 sq. mi.; pop., 9, 
6005000) ; and tiny Luxembourg (area, 
999 sq. mi.; pop., 289,000). Benelux 
is a customs union. Under its provisions, 
the rates of tariff duty are the same 
for all three countries on imports from 
the rest of the world. There are no du- 
ties on shipments from one to another 
of the three Benelux members. 


WESTERN EUROPEAN UNION— 
Formed March 17, 1948 by the Bene 
lux nations, France (area, 212,000 sq. 
mi.; pop., 41,500,000), and Britain 
(area, 94,000 sq. mi.; pop., 50,000,- 
000). Its purpose is to provide mutual 
military aid in the event of an armed 
attack upon a member nation. 

PERMANENT JOINT BOARD ON 
DEFENSE: UNITED STATES AND 
CANADA—Formed by the two nations 
on August 17, 1940, for the defense of 
the northern half of the Western Hem- 
isphere. 


THE TREATY OF RIO DE JANEIRO 
—Adopted by the Inter-American Con- 
.ference for the Maintenanee of Conti- 
nental Peace and Security held in Bra- 
zil in 1947. Came into effect on Deeem- 
ber 3, 1948. Provides for colleetive ac 
tion by the American republies im the 
event of an armed attack against 4 
Western Hemisphere nation, whether 


from within or without the Americas. d 
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gerous hitter in baseball, I know 

exactly what would happen. 

Yankee fans would pick Joe DiMag- 
gio. Joe batted in 156 runs last season— 
tops for both leagues. Cardinal fans 
would name Stan Musial. Stan led all 
the hitters with a .376 average. 

Red Sox fans would scream for Ted 
Williams; Pirate voters would go all out 
for Ralph Kiaer; and other fans would 
pick Johnny Mize or Enos Slaughter. 

Me? I’m not going to nominate any- 
body. I’m going to let the statistics 
speak for themselves. They say the 
most dangerous hitter in the game is 
—Lou Boudreau! 

Whoa, pal, put down that club. I 
know just what you're thinking. Sure, 
Lou is a fine hitter, but how could you 
put him in the same class with DiMag’, 
Musial, and Williams? Didn’t Musial 
outhit him by 21 points last year, and 
didn’t DiMag’ drive in 49 more runs? 

Yes, but figures can lie. Everyone 
will admit that the true test of a hitter 
is what he does with runners on base. 
And statistics show that Boudreau is 
the most dangerous hitter in baseball 
with men on board. 

For example, DiMaggio last season 
had the opportunity to advance runners 
a total of 1,055 bases. Joe actually 
moved them up 304 bases, for an aver- 
age of .288—which was a lot lower than 
his batting average of .320. 

Boudreau, on the other hand, had 
the chance to advance runners a total 
of 986 bases. He actually pushed them 
up 348 bases, for an average of .372, 
which was a lot higher than his batting 
average of .355. 

The following table will show you 
why Boudreau is the Old Reliable of 
baseball. It lists the number of bases 
each slugger could have advanced the 
runners, the bases each slugger actually 
advanced them, and each hitter’s ad- 
vance average. 


Possible Actual Advance 
Advance Advance Average 


: I asked you to name the most dan- 


Boudreau ... 936 348 .372 
Williams .... 867 300 346 | 
Musial ..... 933 321 .344 
DiMaggio ...1055 304 .288 
Kiner ...... 1099 266 .242 


Ted Williams knew what he was 
talking about when he said, “That guy 
Boudreau has only one weakness. He 
gan't hit when nobody is,on base.” 

Why sports editors wind up in mad 

: In my last two columns, I 


: . Imocked myself out proving that George 





Wide World 


Wanted for Murder (in the clutch): Lou 
Boudreau, Cleveland Indian shortstop- 
manager. According to statistics, Lou is 
the most dangerous hitter in baseball. 


Mikan is the greatest player in basket- 
ball. I drooled with delight when 
George set a pro scoring record of 48 
points to put him ahead of Joe Fulks 
in the scoring race. 

So what happens? Two days after 
my column went to press, Fulks 
smashed every record in the book with 
a rattling 63-point night against Indian- 
apolis! 

Several weeks ago, I jokingly dared 
anyone to work up a baseball team of 
Hermans. I didn’t believe it was pos- 
sible, but by gosh if Everett Roundy, 
of Norwood (Mass.) High, hasn’t gone 
and done it. After digging into the 
record book with a crowbar and a 
steam-shovel, he has come up with 
some sort of Herman for every position. 

Infield — Billy Herman, Herman 
Schaefer, Herman Long, and Herman 
Clifton. Outfield—George Herman Ruth, 
Babe Herman, and Herman Coaker 
Triplett. Catcher — Herman Franks. 
Pitcher—Herman Wehmeier. 

Recognize all these players? Of 
course not. Some of them go all the 
way back to Miles Standish. 

Anyone lookin’ for a lot of red hot 
left-wingers? Try ice hockey. The game 
is full of them. For no rhyme or rea- 


son, the great majority of our big-time 
puck chasers shoot from the left side. 

Most of them eat, open doors, swat 
flies, and collect pay checks right hand- 
ed. But soon as*it comes to whizzing a 
puck by the goalie—zoop!—they do it 
left handed. 

Nobody can explain it, yet there it 
is: 18 of the last 26 high scorers and 
63 ‘of the current 100 National League 
players are listed as southpaw shoofers. 

The last right hander to top the 
scorers was Toronto’s Gordon Drillon, 
and he did it back in 1938. 

Incidentally, no one in the past 25 
years has led the league in scoring 
more than twice. The only players who 
still have a chance of landing the honor 
three times are Elmer Lach, of the 
Canadiens, who topped the scorers in 
1945 and ’48; and Max Bentley, of 
Chicago, winner in 1946 and ’47. 

A lot of sports fans keep asking why 
I never write anything on boxing. The 
reason is simple. I don’t think profes- 
sional boxing is a “sport.” It is a scurvy 
business jnfested by all sorts of lice, 
and even the idea is revolting—grown 
men hammering each other silly for 
money. 

Every once in a while, however, a 
Joe Louis will come along who will rise 
way above the “sport” and even give it 
some dignity. Which brings me to Ike 
Williams, the lightweight champion. 
Ike made a gesture early this month 
which certainly rates a loud locomotive. 

The story goes back three years 
when Lou Costello, of the comedy 
team of Abbott and Costello, started a 
Youth Foundation in Los Angeles as 
a memorial to his son, who was 
drowned on his first birthday. 

Costello and Abbott sank $260,000 
into the project, but felt it was worth 
every cent, especially since the Founda- 
tion reduced juvenile delinquency in 
the neighborhood by 50%. 

A year ago, Ike Williams visited the 
Foundation and was very impressed 
with it. He said he’d box a benefit bout 
for the kids. Costello replied that would 
be nice, then forgot about the offer. 

Early this month the wolves began 
howling at the front door of the Foun- 
dation. An $80,000 mortgage had come 
due and there was no money in the 
treasury to meet it. That’s when Cos- 
tello remembered the promise made by 
the lightweight champ. He got in touch 
with Williams and found that the little 
fighter was a man of his word. ‘ 

So, on April 21 in Los Angeles, Wil- 
liams will put his title on the line 
against tough Enrique Bolanos. In- 
stead of the 30 per cent of the gate 
he would normally take, Williams will 
accept only 7% per cent. This wont 
even cover his training expenses. Quite 
a guy. 

—Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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T a recent auction in one of the ¥ 
largest New York galleries an % 


incident occurred which for 


many days remained the focus for : 


amused conversation among art dealers 
and collectors. 

On the day in question I myself had 
come with the intention of bidding for 
a Boldini. But as soon as I entered the 
overcrowded gallery I realized that this 
would be no day for bargains. The pub- 
lic was there—the outsiders who sense- 
lessly drove the prices high. 

As I stood near the door, studying 
the crowd, my rambling glance became 
fixed on a man in one of the back rows. 
I knew that head, so much was certain, 
but when and where had I seen it be- 
fore? Who was that man in the back 
row? 

The auctioneer started proceedings 


_ at last with his customary monotonous 


ee 
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drawl. Surprisingly enough, the first 
pictures brought relatively low prices. 
A fairly good Courbet went for only 
$2100. A Casarelli, a fifteenth-century 
Italian master, was turned over to its 
mew owner for the ridiculous sum of 
$600. Perhaps I would have luck with 
my Boldini? 

The next picture presented for bid- 
ding did not really belong on the day’s 
schedule. It was a copy. 

“Number twenty-seven,” announced 
the auctioneer. “Copy of a painting by 
Alessandro Magnasco—The Temptations 
of Saint Anthony.” 

It seemed to me that an attentive 
listener could detect a certain contempt 
im his voice. Or perhaps it was only 
my imagination. . 

“May I open at fifty? Do we say 

? Who will make it fifty? . . . Well, 
then, twenty-five?” 

“We have twenty-five... . 
you, sir. Is there any advance?” 

“Thirty,” corrected one of the clerks. 

“Thirty is the bid. . . . Is there any 


Thank 
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advance? I have thirty. ... May I say 
thirty-five?” 

And then the fantastic happened. 

The man in the next-to-the-last row, 
whose identity had so puzzled me, got 
to his feet and announced, “I bid 
ninety-four hundred and fifty-two dol- 
lars and forty-seven cents for this pic- 
ture.” 

There was a moment of complete 
silence. Every one turned toward the 
back of the room to stare at the bidder. 
Murmured conversation and laughter 
began here and there. 

“No jokes, please,” said the auction- 
eer. His tone was solemn, reproachful. 
And he repeated, “Number twenty- 
seven, copy of a painting by Alessandro 
Magnasco. Thirty dollars is the bid. . . . 
Is there any advance?” 

“I bid ninety-four hundred and fifty- 
two dollars and forty-seven cents,” re- 
peated the man at the back. He was 
obviously annoyed that his bid had not 
been taken seriously. 

There was another pause. The three 
clerks looked in bewilderment at the 
auctioneer. The man was unquestion- 
ably insane. 
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By Richard Arvay 


A story about a bargain 
that was never completed 


“Thirty dollars is the bid.” 

“I bid ninety-four hundred and fifty- 
two dollars and forty-seven cents.” 

“Well, then, if you insist, ninety-four 
hundred and fifty-two dollars and forty- 
five cents.” 

“— and forty-seven cents,” the mad- 
man corrected. 

“— and forty-seven cents. Is there any 
advance? Last call? Sold at ninety-four 
hundred and fifty-two dollars and forty- 
seven cents.” 

At a signal from the auctioneer one 
the clerks hurried over to the victorious 
client at the back and began to whisper 
with him. He was asking for a deposit 
as a guaranty that he would actually 
take the picture. 

“I don’t see why,” retorted the sin- 
gular customer. “Why should I make a 
deposit? I'll pay the entire amount now, 
in cash!” And he drew from his pocket 
a thick roll of bills apparently prepared 
for this moment. 

The clerk resumed his polite whisper, 
explaining that the money could be 
paid out at the cashier's office. They 
both left the reom. ; 

The auction could not proceed. Peo- 
ple roared with laughter. As for me, 
from the moment I had heard his voice, 
I was more than ever convinced I had 
come across him somewhere. 

Just then I heard Lewis, sitting in 
the row ahead of me, say to Burns, 
“The man is obviously not American- 
born. Judging from his accent, I'd say 
he’s French.” 


“French? Ridiculous,”’ was the an- . 


swer. “I say Hungarian.” 

Hungarian . . . French. . . . The an- 
swer suddenly flashed through my 
mind. Of course—it was Antal Pall! 
Paris . . . twenty years ago... the 
Hungarian painter. But then he had 
worn a small Menjou mustache. 

I stood up. “Gentlemen,” I said to 
Burns and Lewis, “you're both right. 
I know the man; he’s a Hungarian who 
lived in Paris for years.” 

I tried to leave, but Burns held me 
tightly by the arm. “You must tell us 
more about him. What is his name?” 

“Antal Pal. But you must excuse me. 
I want to try to catch him.” 

Burns accompanied me to the door. 
“Is he really so rich?” 

“That I don’t know. When I first 
met him, he was a pauper, as I was 
myself. But sometimes he had lots of 
money and then he threw it away.” 

“A pauper . . . lots of money .. . that 
doesn’t make sense.” 

“He was something of a genius. He 


always had new ideas for raising 
money. A really gifted fellow and a 
wonderful friend. Why, he supported 
the entire Hungarian artist colony for 
months, the time he had his idea for 
the painting factory.” 

“A painting factory?” 

“Yes. I worked in it too. He was my 
boss.” 

I hurried downstairs and found Antal 
Pal in the cashier’s office. He was 
counting the money out on the counter, 
one bill at a time. 

Like stills from an old movie, scenes 
from my Bohemian days in Paris passed 
through my mind. Yes, life had not 
been too easy the time I chanced to 
meet Antal in the Rotisserie de la Reine 
Pedauque. We met, not among guests 
in the restaurant, but in the kitchen 
washing dishes. I had come to Paris to 
gain fame as a painter, and six weeks 
later I was indeed a renowned artist, 
but at the drainboard. And there in the 
kitchen I met Antal. 

“I expect to stay here,” he an- 
nounced as he began to work, “only 
until I hit on the right idea for making 
money, not a second longer.” 

We laughed about it. This is cus- 
tomary for beginners. Each tries to 
apologize to himself for the fact that 
he is washing dishes. 

One Sunday evening Antal had his 
idea. In his excitement and delight he 
dropped a trayload of dishes he hap- 
pened to be holding. Perhaps it was 
even intentional; no one can say. He 
was fired immediately. 

Several weeks later he returned to 
the Reine Pedauque, but as a guest. 
He brought a gay crowd along. They 
were celebrating. 


FTER a while Antal came back to the 
kitchen. I happened to be carrying a 
heaped-up tray. He knocked it from my 
hands. “You’re discharged,” he cried. 
“You start tomorrow in my business. 
Take off your apron and come out to 
our table. We're celebrating the open- 
ing of our painting factory.” 

Yes, the painting factory. That was 
a comic business. We produced oil 
paintings on the assembly line. Of 
course we copied only the most 
renowned masters. Fifteen painters 
worked ten hours a day. Each painter 
had to work in a different color. One 
the red tones, another~the green, an- 
other the blue, and so forth. I did the 
yellow and orange shades. In this man- 
ner it was possible to produce twenty 
Mona Lisas or twelve copies of Rem- 
brandt’s Night Watch in one day. And 
the impressionists—they were a game 
for us: thirty Manets or Cezannes was 
an average daily quota. 

The most difficult and important 
phase of the whole process came at 
the end. Any errors were corrected, and 






the pictures were varnished in sucha __ 
way as to give them the appearance 
of age. Our chief customer happened 
to be a Turk, who sold the copies 
throughout the Orient as originals, 
When on the back of a picture we 
stamped “Louvre” or “British Museum,” 
the Turk told his customers the picture 
had been stolen and had to be disposed 
of cheaply. 

Antal was a master at the finishing 
technique. With a few strokes he could 
change the entire character of a picture. 

And now I saw him again. The hun- 
grily burning eyes had been sated 
somehow, and the cheeks had filled out. 
In fact, he looked so different from my 
by-now-legendary hero that it was not 
surprising that I had not immediately 
recognized the original. 


had finished counting out the 
money, and now stood boredly looking 
about the room while the cashier 
checked the bills. Suddenly his eyes 
remained fixed on me. He stared, and 
as I nodded and got up from my chair, 
he rushed over toward me. 

“I beg ‘your pardon,” he said, “but 
did you ever wash dishes in Paris?” 

“Yes indeed,” I replied, “but only in 
the finest restaurants.” 

“Of course it’s you,” he cried. He 
embraced me with emotion, then 
looked me over. “A little older, a little 
heavier—but not much changed. Are 
you still painting?” 

“No, I’m an art dealer; have been 
for a number of years. And you? Still 
running the painting factory?” I asked 
jokingly. 

To my amazement he nodded. 
“Painting factory is correct, but some- 
what différent from Paris. We make art 
prints. The shop is in Chicago. I have 
my own process, and two hundred em- 
ployees, doing well.” 

“That was a fine time in Paris. I was 
very unhappy when I had to return to 
the States. And I remember hearing 
from someone that our factory didn’t 
last much longer.” 

“No; shortly after your departure we 
gave up the business. It was partly my 
fault. I left Paris too. I decided it was 
better to disappear for a while.” He was 
silent for a moment. “And it was ap- 
parently for the best. Fate often leads 
us along strange roads, and we stumble 
without realizing it into good luck or 
bad.” He seemed to be sunk in his 
thoughts. “You are probably surprised — 
to hear such words from my mouth,” he 
continued with an embarrassed smile. — 
“It doesn’t suit me. But the truth is that 
you've found me in an unaccustomed 
solemn mood today. I will gladly tell 
you about it.” He looked around. “But 
not here.” 

“I know a restaurant around the ~ 
corner where they serve French food.” 




























“French food!” he exclaimed. “What 
are we waiting for?” 

Antal ate slowly and with evident 
enjoyment. “Were you upstairs at the 
bidding, before we met?” he asked. 

I nodded. 

“The people must have thought I 
was crazy.” 

I was puzzled. “You don’t consider 
the Saint Anthony an original? I ex- 
amined it before the auction began; 
there can be no doubt that it is a copy. 
You can tell from the canvas; the weave 
is no more than forty years old.” 

“The canvas is eighteen years old.” 

“How can you be so specific?” 

“I myself painted the copy,” he said 


I stared at him without comprehen- 
. sion. 

“When I left Paris I went to Vienna. 
Things didn’t go well for me in Vienna. 
For weeks I remained in a state of com- 
plete lethargy. You remember, I always 
said that the most important thing in 
life was to have the right idea? I 
walked the streets for hours, looking at 
signs and window displays, and then 
sat in some coffeehouse brooding and 

racking my brain, waiting for the 
sudden flash of genius. And then one 
day as I leafed through a newspaper I 
noticed an ad: ‘Room to rent in distin- 
guished household. Antique furniture.’ 
I leaped from my chair—I had my idea 
at last! 

“The first room I went to look at 
was not the right one. But after a num- 
ber of days of climbing stairs and in- 
spécting apartments Iv found what I 
wanted. An elderly lady, living alone, 
the widow of the Austrian General von 
Frank, one-time adjutant to Kaiser 
Franz Josef, wished to rent an elegantly 
furnished room. Her apartment with its 
antique furniture and the genuine old 
pictures on the walls fairly breathed 
culture and wealth. Obviously it was 
not need which compelled Frau von 
Frank to rent a room. She was merely 
afraid of being alone in the big house. 
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| WAS invited by my elderly hostess 
to join her in a cup of coffee, and we 
chatted for a long time. I extended my- 
self to be charming and amiable, and 
won her sympathy. 

“To win the affection of an elderly 
lady there is a sure technique. You let 
her mother you. I discovered quickly 
that Frau von Frank was looking not 
for a tenant, but for a son. 

“I moved in that very day, deter- 
- Mined to carry through my plans.” 

Antal paused for a moment, finished 
his food, and continued his story: 

“One of Frau von Frank’s ancestors 
had been the military governor of 
Milan, at the time that part of Italy 
still belonged to Austria. He had 
brought back a painting which was the 


showpiece of the house. The Tempta- 

tions of Saint Anthony. It hung in the 

room which I was now to occupy, and 
full of pride, Frau von Frank had 
drawn my attention to it. She explained 

that it was a genuine Magnasco, a 

seventeenth-century Italian painter. Her 

grandfather had given a hundred gold 
ducats for it that time in Milan. 

“I didn’t believe the story of the 
hundred gold ducats. No secret had 
been made of the devices employed by 
the military of that time to acquire 
pictures and other art objects. How- 
ever, I kept my opinions to myself and 
dutifully expressed my astonishment: 
‘One hundred gold ducats! I under- 
stand nothing about pictures, but I find 
this one wonderful.’ 

“Well, it had not been absolutely 
necessary for Frau von Frank thus to 
impress on me the high value of the 
picture. I had noticed the Saint An- 
thony as soon as I had walked into the 
room. This was what I had been search- 
ing for. 

“The next morning I set to work. I 
locked the door and set up my easel. 
I had never before worked with such 
thoroughness and such ambition and 
when finally, after twelve days, I placed 
Alessandro Magnasco’s initials in the 
corner of the canvas and threw aside 
my brush, I sensed the joy and satis- 
faction that accompanies the creation 
of a work of art. I was convinced that 
no one would be able to differentiate 
between the original and the copy 
without examining the canvas. I ex- 
changed the pictures, and the following 
evening I smuggled the original out of 
the house and shipped it to a gallery in 
New York with instructions to sell it 
quickly. 

“To my shame I must admit that not 
for a second did I have the sense of 
doing something wrong. Frau von 
Frank was a wealthy woman. My copy 
hung in the genuine frame and dif- 
fered in no way from the original. True, 
sometime in the future the falsification 
would be exposed. In fifty or a hundred 
years, when one of her grandchildren 
or great-grandchildren would be forced 
to sell the Magnasco because he had 
squandered his inheritance, he would 
make the surprising discovery that the 
governor-general of Milan had paid a 
hundred gold ducats for a copy, and 
the young good-for-nothing, who had 
probably never worked, would have 
to take life seriously at last. No, I had 
no pangs of conscience. 

“A few weeks later, I received word 
from New York that the picture had 
been sold at a much higher price than 
I had dared anticipate. Immediately 
arranging to have part of the money 
transferred to me, I set all the wheels 
in motion for my departure for the 
United States. 


“Frau von Frank was very sad when 


I told her I was planning to leave © 


Vienna. She confessed that despite the 
briefness of our acquaintance she had 
come to love me like a son. She even 
accompanied me to the station. As she 
embraced me at parting she whispered, 
‘If things should not go well for you 
over there and you should need money, 
wire me.’ 

“I am not a sentimental person, but 
this farewell speech shattered my spir- 
itual equilibrium. As the train pulled 
out I sat and wept like a small boy, 
For the first time in my life I experi- 
enced regret. My guilty conscience 
plagued me. 

“All that I’ve told you up to now 
is merely the prologue to my story, and 
took place long ago,” commented Antal. 
“As for America, I was spared the years 
of poverty and struggle with which 
most people are initiated into the New 
World. I had money, was able to look 
about the country, to make tests, to 
busy myself with the development of 
my patents. Before two years had 
passed I had established my own fac- 
tory for the manufacture of art repro- 
ductions, which has developed from 
small beginnings to a very respectable 
business. 


“a 

Bur then came the German occupa- 
tion of Austria. Newspapers reported 
innumerable horrors, among others that 
all monarchists were taken to concen- 
tration camps. I thought with uneasy 
concern of Frau von Frank and her 
family. 

“I arranged for a Swiss attorney to 
make a trip to Austria. After some 
delay he reported that all members of 
the von Frank family had been first 
arrested, then deported and their prop- 
erty confiscated. A Nazi functionary 
was living in Frau von Frank’s apart- 
ment. 

“Following a lengthy search, she was 
at last discovered in Paris by one of 
my agents. He reported that the only 
real emotion remaining to her was the 
desire to come to the United States, 
where somewhere a niece of hers was 
living. I made arrangements for her to 
immigrate and took care of all the de- 
tails of her journey. I even advertised 
in an effort to locate her niece, now the 
only living member of her family, and 
discovered the young girl here in New 
York. She lived in modest circum- 
stances, so that it was necessary for me 
to arrange to make a regular contribu- 
tion for Frau von Frank’s needs. 

“On the day of her arrival, I came 
to New York and met the boat. ‘Blessed 
be the day on which you entered my 
house,’ she said as we greeted each 
other. And I stood there ashamed and 
unable to speak. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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1. LATIN AMERICA 


On the line to the left of each word 
or phrase in Group A, write the num- 
ber preceding the description in Group 


B which fits best. Each counts 3. 
Total 30. 
Group A 
a. SALTE 


__b. “Gran Colombia” 

c. servicio 

d. milpa farming 

e. Hylean Amazon Institute 

t. International Basic Economy 
Corporation 

g. quinua 

h. FAO 

i. Pan-American cooperation 

E] Dorado 


Group B 

1. A business organization tormed 
by the Rockefellers. 

2. Planting land until the soil loses 
tertility, then clearing new land. 

A plant found in the Andes re- 
gion. 

4. A health or economic project set 
up jointly by the U.S. Government 
and a Latin-American nation. 

5. A UNESCO-sponsored agency 
that aims to develop resources of a 
large tropical region in Latin America. 

6. Brazilian plan for economic de- 
velopment. 

7. Cooperation among al] the na- 
tions of the Americas. 

8. Union of Panama, 
Ecuador, and Venezuela. 


9. “The Gilded King.” 


Colombia, 


STUDENTS! Enter the race for a bronze Achievement 
Key. Each classroom teacher may obtain one key, to 
be awarded, at the end of the semester, to the stu- 
dent with the best record in WORLD WEEK CITIZEN- 
SHIP QUIZ. Questions are based on articles in this 
issue. Perfect score is 100. Answers in Teacher Edition 


10. U. N. agency that works to im- 
prove food production. 


My score 


ll, HAWAII 

-A. Complete each of the tollowing 
statements by. writing a brief answer 
in the blank in tront of each statement 











Each counts 5. Total 30. 

& , an English 
explorer, is generally credited with 
the discovery of the Hawaiian Islands. 

2. is the capital 
city of the Territory of Hawaii. 

8. is the largest 
island in the Hawaiian group. 

4. , pineapples, 





and coffee are the chiet farm crops of 
Hawaii. 


~ 


5. is the name ot 
Hawaii's great harbor, which we have 
made into a naval base. 

6. is the percent- 
age of modern Hawaiians who are 
pure-blooded descendants from the 
original natives. 








My score 


B. Using the numbers | to 5 place 
the following events in the order in 
which they happened. Each counts 5. 
Total 25. 


__Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor 
—_Kingdom of Hawaii created 
__The United States annexes Hawaii 


__American residents of Hawaii help 
establish the Republic of Hawaii 


The Spanish-American War breaks 
out 


My score 





lll. ATLANTIC PACT 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements write the 
number preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 
Each counts 3. Total 15. 


a. The U.S. Secretary of State to- 
day is 
1. George Marshall 
2. John Quincy Adams 
8. Dean Acheson 
4. Arthur Vandenberg 


. The North Atlantic Detense Pact 

can be described best as 

1. a provision of the U N. 

2. an imperialistic alliance 

8. a Latin-American arrange- 
ment 

4. a collective-detense arrange- 
ment 


All of the following countries 
are expected to join in the At 
lantic Pact, except 
1. the U.S 
2. England 


. In order tor the U.S. to take 
part in the Atlantic Pact, it must 
be submitted to the 
1. House of Representatives tor 
ratification 

. Senate tor ratification 

. State legislatures tor approval 

. U.S. Supreme Court for rer 
view 


8. Spain 
4. France 


m® CO bo 


. According to opponents, the pro- 
posed pact would damage ERP 
because 
1. resources might be devoted to 
armaments, intead of peace- 
ful reconstruction 

2. Russia would declare war at 
once 

8. U.S. would withdraw tunds 

4. hope for a_ lasting poate 
would be destroyed 


My score 


Total score 


CQ for issue of March 2, 1949 — 





STARRED W-0-R-DS 


techniques (tek neeks)—Plural of the 
noun, technique. Techniques are expert 
methods of accomplishing saqmething. 
Scientific techniques are the methods by 
which scientists conduct their studies and 
research. 





hybrid corn is a type of corn produced 
by crossing two or more carefully bred 
strains of corn. It is a type of corn, large- 
ly used in the U. S. Midwest, which 
resists dry weather, disease, and insect 
pests better than other generally used 
varieties. 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE IT 
(To pronounce Hawaiian words, Rule 





No. 1 is—take your time! After you go 
slowly over each syllable until it’s clear 
in your mind, then apply Rule No. 2=— 
let the syllables melt into each other as 
you pronounce the whole word.) 
Liliuokalani—lee lee,oo oh kah lah nee 
Kamehameha—kah may hah may hah 
Hawaii—hah why ee 

leis—lay ees 

aloha oe—ah low hah oy 
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NEWS 





BILL STEVENS has been sharper than a surgeon’s scalpel 
this week. It’s all because of the new joke book (see T-A-B 
Club selections for March) he’s been reading in study hall. 
The new Stevens is the life of the party—with a bright 
comeback for the brightest girls. The girls (even the brighe- 
est) think he’s sensational. 

Me—I’'m not impressed. I have the book, too. 

I used to think boys were the only species that would 
stoop to boning up on how to impress the other sex. But 
yesterday I caught Mary Jane Simmons, the girl with the 
busiest phone in town, with a cue book under her arm. It 
was Edith Heal’s Teen-Age Manual (Simon and Schuster, 
$1.95). I didn’t think there was a book with any tricks Mary 
Jane didn’t already know. But M. J. claims the Manual is 
full of solid dress-and-date advice for any girl. 

I glanced through the book. Came upon such words as 
“. » - watch your date’s expense money as carefully as you 
would your own...” 

Not bad! Think I'll order half a dozen copies for half a 
dozen girls I know. 


* * * 


MR. PRATIE tossed a bombshell into our English class last 
week. We'd finished our grammar unit and were about to 
start on a 12-week reading unit. Pratie stood up before the 
class with a wicked gleam in his eye. 

“I hear,” he boomed, “that there is a small group of 
students in this class who hold some rather revolutionary 
ideas about the joys of reading. Many members of this class 
would consider these ideas downright subversive! 

“However,” Mr. Pratie went on, “believing in free speech, 
as I do, I maintain that all ideas—no matter how contro- 
versial—should be aired in public. Joe Dana, will you come 
to the front of the class?” 

Poor Joe almost passed out. He staggered to the front of 
the room. Then Mr. Pratie suddenly grinned. 

“Joe,” he said, “I understand you and some of your 
friends contend that reading can be fun.” We all relaxed. 
Pratie must have had a spy sitting in on our last T-A-B Club 
meeting when we were giving the old sales talk to Myra 
West who was visiting Sal Forsyth for the week end. (P. S. 
Myra was converted. She’s already started a T-A-B Club 
over at Bryant High.) 

All Pratie wanted Joe to do was to give the same kind of 
pep talk to his English class. (A soft way to get an A, if 
you ask me.) After Joe had expounded on the fun of own- 
img your own books and reading for pleasure, Mr. Pratie 
had a proposition. He wanted any members of the class who 


Mr. Pratie -- T-A-B Clubbers = Lana Turner 


shared Joe's views to advise him on planning our reading 
unit. j; 

Instead of writing a book review, our first assignment 
was to thin*up reading projects that would make English 
class for the next 12 weeks lively. Three-fourths of the class 
pitched in, and we have a corking program lined up. 

Our first project is a “Lights! Camera! Action!” assign- 
ment. Each member of the class is to pretend he’s a movie 
director, planning to make a movie of some story that's 
never been filmed before. 

We have to plan how we'd cast the film, giving reasons 
for our selection of actors and actresses. What a terrific way 
to study characterization! Next, we have to plan the break- 
down of our story into scenes, deciding what parts of the 
story to throw out or expand and what’s the main theme 
the movie should point up. Believe me, it’s not an easy 
assignment—but I haven’t heard anyone kick. 

I'm working on a combination sailing and mystery yarn 
that I've always wanted to see in the movies. It’s Erskine 
Childers’ Riddle of the Sands, a wonderful suspenseful story 
with extra-good characterization. 

My main problem at the moment is whether I can get 
Lana Turner to play the heroine. I understand she’s under 
contract to some little outfit called M-G-M. 


Wield Mati 
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BOOKS FOR MARCH 








Recipe for 
March Nights 


From the day that March comes roar- 
ing in like a lion, till the day it sneaks 
out like a lamb, we'll all be spending 
a goodly number of cold winter after- 
noons and evenings. We've hit on an 
excellent recipe for such occasions, and 

: we're going to pass it’on to you: 
y BLUE Take one large, deep armchair, with 


«gt TRAIN be a brok ing or two for added 
1. YOUR OWN JOKE BOOK Gertrude Crampton e a comfort, and place worchuly aa 


Have you heard about the mama kangaroo who had her 
pocket picked? Here are hundreds of guaranteed side- 
splitters to tell to your friends—a handy storehouse of tall 
stories, jokes, tongue-twisters, smart comebacks, limericks, 
and humorous verse. Just to double the laughs, there are 
dozens of amusing cartoon drawings printed in color. 
Everyone loves a joke. Here are lots and lots of the best 


ever. 


2. MESSER MARCO POLO Donn Byrne 


It won’t take you long to read this little story but you never will forget 
it, because Donn Byrne is a real storyteller. Marco Polo, as we come 
to know him here, and his beloved Golden Bells are genuine, delightful 
people who might be found anywhere. However, their exciting court- 
ship, which took place in exotic, far-off Venice and the courts of Cathay, 
seems much more romantic, gay, and colorful than any the world hands 


out today—even in the movies. 


3, SEVENTEEN Booth Tarkington 


fireplace. Remove one pair shoes from 
one pair feet and.place near grate. 
(Feet, not shoes.) Place glasses firmly 
on nose (optional) and box of crackers 
(flavored to taste) within reach. Open 
one March T-A-B CLUB book (in ex- 
ceptional cases,-use two) to page one. 

If you've only a short afternoon, we 
recommend Messer Marco Polo, a 
shorty that can be digested in two 
hours. If you’re alone in the house at 
night and the wind is making eerie 
sounds outside, stay away from Mystery 
of the Blue Train. 

And here’s a word of good cheer to 
any of you who weren't able to get 
your T-A-B CLUBS started last month, 
You can still get your CLUB underway 
and order any of last month’s books to 
bring you up to date. This will help 
make you eligible to choose, in May, 
one free dividend book for every four 
you have bought during the term. To 





This is a tale of youth and summertime and a Midwestern family, the join T-A-B CLUB, check the books you 
Baxters—especially Willie, aged 17. Willie probably couldn’t help pick- wish to purchase in the coupon below; 
ing Miss Lola Pratt for his “summer fascination.” She was big-city, then hand the coupon with 25¢ for 
pretty, and talked baby talk to him—as she did to her lap dog. Trying each book to your CLUB secretary. 


to win her, Willie did many amusing things. Like all boys in love, he 


If no T-A-B CLUB exists in your 


had a hectic, mixed-up, palpitating summer, which makes gay reading. school, ask your teacher to send in the 


4, MEET ME IN ST. LOUIS Sally Benson 


These sketches give the complete story of de- 
lightful Tootie, whom you saw Judy Garland 
portray in the movie version of this book. Along 
with Tootie, we come to know all members of 
her family, her playmates, and life in St. Louis 
as it was lived at the turn of this century. Sally 


- Benson, author also of the best-selling Junior 


Miss, packs her books with high humor and some 
of the best character portrayal written today. 


5. MYSTERY OF THE BLUE TRAIN 
Agatha Christie 


Agatha Christie’s use of good conversation in 
developing her detective-story plots can well be 
studied by anyone with an ambition to write. In 
this yarn, jewels belonging to a beautiful woman, 
murder, and violence add up to a mystery which 
Only the infallible Hercule Poirot could unravel. 


coupon in her copy of Scholastic 
Teacher for full details on how to or- 
ganize one. 


Teen Age Book Club March Titles 


| 
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YOUR OWN JOKE BOOK 
MESSER MARCO POLO 
SEVENTEEN 

MEET ME IN ST. LOUIS 
MYSTERY OF THE BLUE TRAIN 
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Check titles wanted above 
then hand in with 25¢ for each book ordered 





eT eT ee ee ee +s 
*Do not mail this to New York. It is to be retained by your T-A-B 
CLUB secretary. 











































































The Missing Magnasco 
(Continued from page 22) 


“Her once-gray hair had turned 
white, but she looked well and healthy 
in spite of her age. But I noticed a 
peculiar change in her. The events in 
Austria had affected her. She had be- 
come quite religious. 

““It is due to a miracle that I am 
still alive today, she told me. ‘Yes, 
one of God’s miracles had to occur to 
get me out of Austria alive. All mem- 
bers of my family were taken prisoner. 
They came for me too. They took my 
money and my jewelry. They made it 
quite plain that Ishould “vanish” from 
Austrian soil as soon as possible. I did 
not hesitate and started to pack. They 
forbade me to take anything of value 
from my apartment. But how should I 
make a living abroad? I decided to 
take one genuine picture with me, and 
chose the picture of Saint Anthony 
painted by Magnasco. It was not a very 
big picture and fairly easy to hide the 
rolled canvas at the bottom of my 
trunk. I thought that they probably 
would not search an old woman’s lug- 
gage too carefully. But right after my 
departure a Nazi official moved into 


my apartment. He found the ,empty 
frame and wired the frontier Officials 
to detain me. I was more than a little 
surprised by the politeness which met 
me at the border. “Frau von Frank? 
Splendid! We have been expecting you, 
come with us.” I had to leave my com- 
partment and they searched my lug- 
gage. Of course they found the picture. 

““Two men accompanied me on my 
way back to Vienna, where’ they deliv- 
ered me to the prison. 

“*“You wanted to take a valuable 
piece of art to a foreign country,” said 
the police commissioner. “You know 
the punishment?” 

“**“T did not know that the picture 
was of any great value,” I lied. ; 

“““Oh! You had no idea of its 
value?” 

“**“T took it with me only because 
I am extremely fond of it. I don’t know 
if it is valuable and I don’t believe 
it is.” 

*““So, you don’t believe it”is val- 
uable,” the officer mimicked in a mali- 
cious manner. “Well, we shall see. We 
shall turn over the picture to an expert. 
If it is of no value, you can continue 
your journey abroad tomorrow, but 
should it be genuine and worth more 
than twenty marks, then you will go 








TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 


Eighteenth of a series of tips on health and nutrition. Look for this feature every week. 


















Getting the brush-off because of your hair? 
Use your head and get back in elrculation. 





The key to shining locks is good food and cleanliness. Pomades 
and permanents cannot replace regular shampoos and brush- 





ing. Peppy finger massage helps keep scalp alive and healthy. 


in another direction — — concent 
camp. Take her away.” 

“My case was hopeless. The direeliill 
of the Museum of Art in Vienna had 
years ago examined the picture and 
found it to be a genuine Magnasco, * 
,. “‘I withdrew to a corner of the cell, 
I have never been religious, but there 
are situations in life where one feels go 
lost that one feels the need to pray. | 
felt that in spite of the people around 
me I was alone, alone with God. I had 
a long talk with Him in that cell in 
the prison. We made a pact. If—but this 
is more or less private between God 
and myself. 

“The next morning I was called be. 
fore the commissioner. He had the pic- 
ture in his hand. “The expert had ex- 
amined the picture. Why do you cary 
stuff like this abroad? It is a reprodue 
tion valued at about fifteen marks,” 
He was leafing through his papers and 
therefore did not see that I almost 
fainted. “I would advise you to con- 
tinue your journey as soon as possible,” 
he said, “before we change our minds 
and keep you here for good. Take her 
away. And take your junk along,” he 
called and threw the canvas after me. 
Yes, a miracle must have happened’ 
And, when she said this, a mysterious 
smile was on her lips. ‘Of course I 
thought that the expert had done it out 
of pity or another motive unknown to 
me. But this was not the case! The gen- 
uine picture actually had changed toa 
reproduction. I brought it with me and 
wanted to sell it right after my arrival. 
Three art dealers declared it to bea 
reproduction.’ 

“You can perhaps imagine how 
deeply I was moved by this narrative, 
nor did I have the courage to tell her 
the truth. I found the embarrassing 
confession too difficult, and so I did not 
disturb her deep conviction that 
miracle had taken place. 

“I made it a practice to visit her 
every time business brought me to New 
York. When several days ago I returned 
from a rather lengthy business trip to 
England, I was shocked to learn that 
my old friend had died during my ab- 
sence. The news moved me, but de- 
spite the fact that I was deeply shaken 
I could not refrain from asking what 
had happened to the painting by Mag- 
nasco. 

“Her niece was very much surprised 
by the interest I displayed. “But it’s not 
a genuine Magnasco, just a copy, an 
of no value at all,’ she explained. ‘You 
probably noticed that my aunt was 
rather strange during the last few years. 
She had the fixed idea that someday 
this picture would be sold for a high 
price. She must certainly have told you 
the story of her miraculous escape.’ 

“I nodded. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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A GAUGE FOR MEASURING 
AIR-BRAKE PRESSURE? 


“Standard Gauge” always refers 
to the distance between the rails of 
the track. This distance today on 
American railroads is 4 feet 8% 
inches. 

Many years ago railroad tracks 
were built to more than a dozen dif- 
ferent gauges, some as narrow as 
2 feet, others as wide as 6 feet. This 
meant that where one railroad ended 
and another began, freight had to 
be unloaded and transferred to an- 











other train—or the trucks under the 
cars had to be changed for ones that 
fitted the next railroad’s tracks. Both 
ways took time and increased the 





A STANDARD “‘CLEARANCE’’ OR HEADROOM 
FOR RAILROAD TUNNELS ? 


USED ON 


cost of rail transportation. 

Adoption of “standard gauge,” 
completed in 1886, made it possible 
for the railroads to move their cars 
without interruption over each 
other’s tracks and in each other's 
trains. 

Because of such things as “stand- 


Foe a 


WASHINGTON 6, 0.0, 

















































THE DISTANCE BETWEEN 
THE RAILS OF A TRACK? 


THE GAUGE OR THICKNESS OF THE STEEL 
THE SIDES OF FREIGHT CARS? 


ard gauge” tracks, standard parts for 
rolling stock, and other aids to effi- 
ciency, American -railroads today 
provide a continent-wide service— 
the most economical mass transpor- 
tation in the world. 

That's one of the big reasons why 
America produces more, and Ameri- — 
can families enjoy more good things 
than any other people in the world. 


* 


Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR, presenting 
the world’s great musical shows. E 
Monday evening over the ABC Network, 
8 to 8:45 Eastern, Mountain and Pacifie 
time; 7 to 7:45 Central time. 








OW you're popular. Now you're 

not. What makes the boys so 
fickle? It’s amusing for March to roar 
in like a lion and creep out like a 
lamb. But it’s not so amusing when 
it’s your social life that skids from 
a roaring success to a lukewarm cup 
of tea. That's not your cup of tea at 
all—not if you have anything to say 
about it. But what can be done? 


BOY dates GIRL 








Glide 


LIKE AN 
INDIAN GUIDE 


Down the twisting 
streams, across the 
ruffled lakes, your Old 
Town Canoe is your 
dependable friend for 
fishing and hunting. 
Sturdy and strong for 
long trips, yet light 
and easy to carry. Per- 
fectly balanced. An 
Old Town is designed 
like a birchbark, but 
built for many years 
of adventure and sport. Easy to own. 


FREE CATALOG shows all kinds of canoes 
fer paddling, sailing or outboards. Also 
outboard boats, big all wood family boats. 
Sailboats. Rowboats. Dinghies. Write to- 
day. Address Old Town Canoe Company, 
SSS Elm Street, Old Town, Maine. 








‘Old Town Canoes 








Sell 1 t 
SENIORS America’s Most Beau- 
tiful and complete Line of Modern 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn 40% commission. Free 
Memory Book with each order. Write 
teday for free sample kit. 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S 
1425 E. Elm St., Scranton 5, Pa. 
















Finest quality. Over 300 artistic designs. Write 
for our attractive free catalog and select a 
beautiful pin or ring for your class or club. 
Dept. P, fetal Arts Go., Rochester, #. 










ATTENTION SENIORS!! 


Sell your School Classmates the best line 
of GRADUATION NAME CARDS in the 
country. Lowest prices ever offered. We pay 
highest commissions. Monthly Bulletins. 

Your cards FREE! Agencies going like wild 
Hurry! Write CRAFT-CARD SPECIALTIES, Box 
iN, Pittsburgh 30. Pa. 


Buy U.S. Savings Bonds 














Q. In our crowd a 
girl gets popular, and 
then suddenly her pop- 
ularity fades. I've no- 
ticed this often, and 
now it’s happening to 
me. What causes this? 
And is there any way 
to get back into cir- 
culation? There’s a 
big party coming up 
in a few weeks, and 
I'm afraid no one will 
ask me to go. 















A.A certain amount 
of seasonal: drop in 
your stock is nothing 
to be worried about. 
Everybody’s social life has its cycles. 
It’s in the nature of things, and like the 
well-known business cycle that ranges 
from prosperity to depression, nobody’s 
figured out a sure-fire way of control- 
ling the social cycle. 

A few economists have worked out 
theories on how to regulate the business 
cycle to achieve a perennial prosperity. 
Trouble is their theories will only work 
if the human beings who buy and pro- 
duce goods behave in certain consistent 
fashions. But human nature being what 
ae 

. and so it is with you and your 
dates. However, the fact that no one 
has figured out the flawless formula for 
keeping your friends in a constant state 
of adoration doesn’t mean there aren’t 
a few things you can do to keep your 
social life on a more even keel, to at 
least keep your phone calls from de- 
clining from 20 a week to zero a month. 

We have a hunch that you girls are 
a lot to blame when a soaring social life 
tumbles to complete depression. You’ve 
often been guilty of putting all your 
stock in one’ basket. 

We mean that when Bret Lawrence 
(president of the junior class, letterman 
on the basketball squad, and a Ph.D. 
in the good-looks department—or what- 
ever it is that makes you feel like 
the luckiest girl in the world when he 
asks you to the movies) looks your way, 
you gather up all your affection and 
drop it on his doorstep. 

You completely forget faithful Johnny 
who’s been helping you with your 
algebra every Tuesday night. Larry, 
who used to walk you home two nights 
out of three, gets only vague looks and 
a cold shoulder when he passes you in 





















































Hilda Terry in Seturday Evening Pos 


“lll be all right in a minute—but it’s hard to have your 
heart broken three times in one month!” 


the corridor. The boys you work with 
on school committees suddenly become 
just so many square yards of corduroy 
and plaid shirting. As for girl friends- 
they're something you skipped rope 
with in the dim past before your heart 
started skipping beats! In your enlight- 
ened condition, you can’t see anything 
but Bret’s beautiful black forelock and 
golden basketball letter. He’s your man 
—and you aim to make it a steady ar- 
rangement. Maybe you succeed in pin- 
ning him down firmly enough for the 
school gossip column to take note; may- 
be you don’t. Anyway, the world knows 
how you feel. 

Nor is it necessarily a good-looking 
boy who inspires your undivided atten- 
tion. You sometimes let your gir] friends 
block out the rest of the world, too. 
Marcia, who wears the most stylish 
skirts in school and sets the pace for 
the other girls, suddenly begins to con- 
fide in you. You're flattered, you link 
your arm in hers, and you immediately 
label her your bosom friend and spend 
all your spare time at her house. 

You no longer have time for the girls 
in your Sunday school class, your friend 
next door, or a lot of other people. 

Or maybe it’s not just Marcia; maybe 
it’s a group of popular girls who adopt 
you. You let your life be governed by 
this select little circle, and from the 
way the s.I-c. acts, an onlooker would 
gather that there was no one else of any 
consequence in your class. 

The joker is—Marcia may suddenly 
decide in favor of a new confidante; the 
group of girls you so admire may 
lose their influence and prestige; Bret 


may call the whole thing off. And sinet_ 


you've discarded all other friends as 
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"sess baggage in your hour of popularity, 
Ws not surprising that your social life 
goes into bankruptcy. While Bret’s in- 
fidelity may be in the nature of the 
beast, the bankruptcy is your own fault. 
You didn’t take out any social insurance 
by holding onto your old friends at the 
same time you made new ones. 

Even when you're especially fond of 
one boy or one girl, it’s a poor idea to 
ignore everyone. else in the world. One 
boy may keep your Saturday nights 
booked, but popularity depends on the 
constant good will of a lot of people. 

If you had continued to be friendly 
with Johnny and Larry and other casual 
friends, those lads might now be inter- 
preting Bret’s exit as the chance they've 
been waiting for. If you hadn’t snubbed 
the girls you grew up with, Sara Lee 
might be calling you this very min- 
ute to say her cute cousin from Nash- 
ville was going to be in town this week- 
end, and could you possibly. .. , etc. 

As you may have gathered by now, 
this is an ounce of prevention story. Is 
there any cure? There is—although it’s 
not as easy as the prevention. 

It’s a stiff climb to the top of the 
telephone list again, but latch onto your 
bootstraps, and let’s go. Since a lot of 
boys and girls have written you off their 
lists as “private property” or “not inter- 
ested,” you'll have to show them you're 
back in circulation, “ready, willing and 
interested.” 

Join the crowd at the drugstore after 
school. Call up some of the girls you’ve 
neglected because of “steady” dates. 
Try out for the class play. Volunteer to 
work on the program committee of the 
Hobby Club. Throw a party—coeduca- 
tional—at your house. Sign up for that 
afternoon job you wanted, but didn’t 
take because it might interfere with 
Bret’s plans. New interests will fill the 
Great Gap your dear departed left in 
your schedule. And they will provide 
you with an opportunity to meet some 
new and interesting faces. 

And Next Time—oh, yes, there'll be a 
next time, desolate as the horizon looks 
now—when a mighty attractive piece of 
property looks you in the face, think 
twice before you sink all your resources 
into one “big deal.” When an interest- 
ing face starts to become a “special” 
face, and he (or she) tries to promote 
a closed corporation, be a lady who 
learns from experience. Wasn't this 
where you came in two months back— 
broke and lonely? 

A lot of small investments sometimes 
pay better dividends than one big one. 


nities 





The ballerina 





the big-leaguer 


and You 


all have a common need! 





It’s the need for body fuel. 


Every minute of every day —no 
matter what you do—you burn up 
energy. So you have to keep replac- 
ing it constantly. 

And bread—on a cost basis, as 
you can see in the chart below —is 
the best body fuel you can eat! 

Penny for penny, enriched bread 
—the kind a baker bakes —gives 
you more energy than any other 














This chart shows 
how far you can 
run, using the en- 
ergy supplied by 
10c worth of some 
common foods. It 
is based on statis- 
tics provided by 
the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. 


POTATOES 
BUTTER 


MILK 





CORN 

HAMBURGER 
SALMON 
EGGS 


Bread is your best Body Fuel 


food you eat at every meal. It gives 
you more protein, more iron, and 
more thiamine, too. 

Cakes, pies, doughnuts, and 
sweet rolls are also wonderful 
sources of energy. 

That’s why you need something 
that a baker makes to make each 
meal complete! 


The Bakers of America 


























Magazines accept stomp adv: 
from reliable and trustworthy stamp — 
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in the 
envelope in which the stamps. 


POSITIVELY GREATEST 


Rare Octagonal (eight sided) 
stamp, gorgeous Diamond, 
giont Triangle, also mam- 

moth and midget stamps, 
total valve $2.00, ALL FREE 


you return 
















$6.00 album and latest Scott 
Stamp Cotalogves. 


ODD STAMPS 
REDLANDS, CALIFORNIA 
00 & itatog 


GREAT 55% price FOR 10° OFFER! | 


g Big collection of 112 all different genuine stamps from Africa, 











South Sea Islands, etc. wy Airmails, 
aah —~ Animai Stamps; many ea. @ Four scarce 
ited States, catalog price 40c. (3) Fine packet 25 dif- 
ferent Briton Colonies — Serma, eae Kong, ne Islands, 
ete. (4) U. S. $5.00 high value. Total catalog price over $5.00! 
(all four items) for only 10c 
other bargains given. 


CRYSTAL STAMP CO., LITTLETON |, 
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Also approvals. 








res of new varieties here 
and little stamps, 
Pp, Commemoratives, triangles, high Bid 
Bicolored Beauties; Strange countries! Every stamp is 
different. stamp one you will delight in owning. 
Think of the fun you will have! All for only 10c 

applicants. Wri today and receive «<pecial 
Tonian stamp Pa 





Stamp ¢ y, Box 494, Calais, Maine. 


WOW! s10°° Worth Of Fun 10c! 


What a treasure hunt! Big package 500 Foreign Stamps, in- 
cluding airmaiis, pictorials and others from the world over; 
a « to 25 each. This offer sent for 10c to approval 









Wi STAMP CO., Dept, 12 Jamestown, N.Y. 





STAMPS 


FOR ONLY 10c 


INCLUDES STAMPS CATALOGUING UP 
TO 25e EACH. APPROVALS INCLUDED. 


MYSTIC STAMP CO. * Camden 75, New York 
FRE Irish Commemora- Fi 
tive Collection, In- § 

cluding Rebellion Issue With 
Approvals. 3c Postage Please. 
RAYMAX, 129-A WILLIAM STREET, N. Y. C. 7 
Remania School Issue of five mint 

ONLY 1c aes "aan Student Reciting, 
You Machinist, 

School, hg , mh, “of Réducation—Yours for 


Romanian 
only lc if you ask for foreign approvals. 
MODERN STAMP SERVICE 

















Bex 12, Dept. 20, Wakefield Station, N. Y. 66, N. Y. 
Different Stamps OY 
to APPROVAL BUYERS. Contains 


20 mer eo. worth up to 15c each! Cc 
ON 13, N.H. 








7 FREE CATALOG! 
MARRIS & CO., 107 Transit Bidg., BOSTON, MASS. 








Belgian Semi-Postals 


Belgium recently issued a set of five 


semi-postal stamps. Semi-postals are 
sometimes called charity stamps. Many 
governments use semi-postals to help 
raise money for charitable purposes. 
Semi-postals are used as ordinary post- 
age stamps. 

The U.S. never has issued semi- 
postals. 

The Belgian government is helping 
its people fight such diseases as tuber- 
culosis and polio. The government also 
is trying to help the blind, deaf, and 
crippled citizens. 

The Belgian Post Office will keep 
part of the money received from sales 
of the semi-postals. The rest of the 
money will be donated to the charity 
agencies. 

The five Belgian semi-postals are not 
the same size. Three of the stamps—in 
green, red-violet, and orange-red—are 
about the same size as U.S. Christmas 
seals. The other two stamps, reproduced 
below, are an inch-and-three-quarters 
long. They show full length pictures of 
Albert and Isabelle who ruled Belgium 
from 1598 to 1621. 


U. S. STAMP NEWS 
The U.S. Post Office announces that 
the 3c Minnesota Territory commemo- 
rative out this week will be green. It 
also reports that the following cancella- 
tion is available until June 18, 1949: 


Washington and Lee 
1749 University of 1949 
Bicentennial 


If you want this cancellation, send 
self-addressed, stamped envelopes to 
the Postmaster, Lexington, Virginia. Ask 
him to apply the cancellation to your 
envelopes. The Washington and Lee 
stamp will be put on sale April 12. 





Courtesy of Knickerbocker Stamp Co., N. Y. 


Isabelle and Albert 


The Missing Magnasco 3 
(Continued from page 26) 


“Well, then,’ she continued with an 
indulgent smile, ‘if you’ve heard about 
the miracle of Saint Anthony you know 
the whole story. You probably remem- 
ber that she had the fantastic notion 
that the process of transformation from 
copy back to thé original would be 
completed after her death. And so she 
has left orders in her will for the pic- 
ture to be sold at auction and the pro- 
ceeds turned over to her lawyer, who 
has strict instructions as to how the 
money shall be used—undoubtedly for 
charitable purposes. I really haven't 
had the time to get in touch with the 
lawyer. And what purpose would it 
serve? The experts have assured me 
that the picture can’t possibly bring 
more than twenty dollars. But I’ve en- 
tered it at auction nevertheless. She 
shall have her wish. 

“Your amused smile is really out of 
order,’ I said seriously. ‘I also believe 
in it.’ 

“And so the gentle old lady’s faith 
has been justified. It is true that the 
copy was not transformed into the 
original, but the price it brought at the 
bidding was as large as if the painting 
had been genuine. I had entered the 
galleries with the intention of paying 
the same amount for the picture which 
I had received from the museum s0 
long ago, not one cent less. That’s why 
I insisted on forty-seven cents and was 
not satisfied with forty-five. The money 
had certainly been destined by Frau 
von Frank for philanthropic purposes. 
I had waited patiently to find a way to 
repay my debt. 

“And now perhaps you can under- 
stand why I am in such a serious mood. 
Today I have been able to draw a line 
under a questionable chapter of my 
life.” 

When Antal and I parted we ex- 
changed addresses, with the intention 
of arranging another meeting soon. I 
was more than a little surprised, how- 
ever, to receive a phone call from him 
the following afternoon. He sounded 
excited. 

“I'm very much upset,” he told me. 
“It looks as if the story of the picture 
isn’t finished yet. Can you imagine- 
Frau von Frank’s attorneys notified me 
today that their client, out of gratitude 
for the paltry monthly allowance I had 
made her, has designated me as her 
heir. All that money will come back to 
me, minus the inheritance taxes. And 
the picture too. It’s really very disturb- 
ing. I can’t imagine what the dear Lord 
is planning for me, but I’m beginning 
to understand that to conclude a bar- 
gain with Him is more complicated 
than I ever dreamed.” 
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Not for the Tongue-tied 


A tree toad loved a she toad 
That lived up in a tree. 
She was a three-toed tree toad 
But a two-toed toad was he. 
The two-toed tried to win 
The three-toed toad’s friendly nod. 
For the two-toed tree toad loved the 
ground 
The three-toed tree toad trod. 
Vainly the two-toed tree toad tried, 
But he couldn’t please her whim. 
In her tree-toad bower 
With her V-toad power, 
The she-toad vetoed him. 
The Black and Gold 


Taxi-Trade Only 


A woman returned a smart pair of 
shoes to the exclusive shop where she 
had purchased them. 

“They won't do,” she announced. “I 
simply can’t walk in them.” 

“Madam,” the clerk replied, looking 
down his nose, “people who have to 
walk don’t shop here.” 


Coronet 


Man vs. Horse 


The new hired man grasped the 
plow handles, and when the horses 
started to pull protested: “How can I 
hold this thing when those two horses 
are always pulling it away from me?” 

Young Life 


Impossible! 


_The wife of the congressional repre- 
sentative sat up in bed, a startled look 
on her face. 
“Jim,” she whispered, “there’s a rob- 
ber in the house.” 
“Impossible!” was the reply. “In the 
Senate—yes. But in the House—never!” 
Parade 
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M. Blanchard in The Saturday Evening Post 


“I knew | could learn if 
id just apply myself.” 


Sales Technique 


The young man said in a faint voice, 
“You don’t want to buy any life insur- 
ance, do you?” 

“I certainly do not,” the sales man- 
ager replied. 

“I thought you didn’t,” the embar- 
rassed solicitor said, and headed for the 
door. 

Then the sales manager called him 
back and addressed the confused and 
frightened young man. “My job is to 
hire and train salesmen, and you're 
about the worst salesman I have ever 
seen. You'll never sell by asking people 
if they don’t want to buy. But because 
you're apparently just starting out I’m 
going to take out $10,000 worth of in- 
surance with you right now. Get out an 
application blank.” 

Fumblingly the salesman did so, and 
the. deal was closed. Then the sales 
manager said, “Another word of advice, 
young man, Learn a few standard, or- 
ganized sales talks.” 

“Oh, I’ve already done that,” the 
salesman replied. “I’ve got a standard 
talk for every type of prospect. This is 
my organized approach to sales man- 


agers.” 
. Coronet 


Close Shave 


An escaped inmate of an insane asy- 
lum returned to his old home, ard 
decided to shave. As he was poised 
with his razor, ready to start, the mir- 
ror fell unnoticed to the floor. “Just my 
luck,” said the man, staring at the 
empty wall. “My first day out and I cut 
my head off.” 


Young Life 


First Come, First Served! 


The defense attornéy~ was cross- 
examining the witness, a fetching blonde 
with lovely, big blue eyes. The lawyer 
leaned forward. 

“Where were you,” he thundered, 
“on Monday night?” 

The blonde smiled sweetly. “Auto- 
mobile riding,” was her reply. 

“And where were you,” bellowed the 
lawyer, “on Tuesday night?” 

“Automobile riding,” repeated the 
beautiful blonde. 

The lawyer leaned still closer. “And 
what,” he ‘murmured, “are you doing 
tomorrow night?” 

The prosecuting attorney leaped 
from his chair. “Your honor,” he pro- 
tested, “I object.” 

The judge, a tolerant gentleman, 
shrugged his shoulders. “And why do 
you object?” he inquired mildly. 

The prosecuting attorney drew him- 
self up in righteous indignation. “Be- 










Everything points 

to Smith-Corona 

as your choice in a 
portable. Trade in 
your old machine. Get 
a new Smith-Corona 
On easy terms. 






Ask about these features 
. TOUCH SELECTOR 

. VARIABLE LINE SPACER 

. FLOATING SHIFT 

. ONE STROKE RIBBON REVERSE 
. TYPEBAR SPEED BOOSTER 
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Smith-Corona 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 








cause,” he snapped, “I asked her first!” 


Coronet 





The winners of the 
Planters Limerick Contest 
which closed 
January 31, 1949 
will be announced in the 
March 16 
issue of this magazine. 


PLANTERS PEANUTS 











CUTICURA 


works overnight to help 
clear up externally caused 


BLEMISHES 


Remove blackheads, help 
clear up pimples with 
fragrant, scientifically 
medicated Cuticura Soap 
and Ointment. Use daily 
following directions. 
You should see amazing 
results, often in just 7 
‘ days! Used by many 
doctors. Buy Cuticura Soap and 
Ointment at your druggist today! 


CUTICURA 
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APRIL 
Azalea Festival, Wilmington, N.C.. . April 1-3 


Cherry Blossoms, Washington, D.C... April 6 
250th Anniversary Celebration Louisiana 





Purchase, Biloxi, Miss.......+.+.;. April 7 
St. Augustine Fiesta, Fla......... April 8-9 
San Jacinto Fiesta, Texas cities. . April 18-24 
Patriots’ Day, Boston, Mass........April 19 


*89er Day, Guthrie, Okla.........April 22 
Apple Blossom Festivals: 
Winchester, Va....... ecceses April 28 
Wenatchee, Wash............ April 29 
Penn Relay Carnival, Phila., Pa.. April 29-30 


an 


for vacation travel., 
for pleasure tours.. 


Millions are doing it —swinging their travel plans away from the 
midsummer season into the pleasant months of Spring, when all 
outdoors comes to life in a burst of bright blossoms. Greyhound 
SuperCoach travel has been chiefly responsible for this swing 
toward full enjoyment of Springtime highways. To vacationists 
and weekenders, Spring travel by Greyhound means delightful 
weather, first choice of accommodations in hotels and resorts, fully 
relaxed riding—and the lowest fares in transportation! This Spring 
offers a tempting list of great and gay events, pageants, festivals, in 
all parts of America. Pick the place—and go Greyhound! 





MAY 

Apple Blossom Festival, 

Di SG csr ccceasenee May 5-7 
Kentucky Derby, Louisville, Ky....... May 7 
National Raisin Week and West Coast JUNE 

Relays, Fresno, Calif.......... May 9-14 : 
Cotton Carnival, Memphis, Tenn.. . May 8-15 Rose Festival, Portland, Ore...... June 8-12 
Lilac Festival, Spokane, Wash....... May 9 Buccaneer Days, Corpus Christi, Tex. June 11 
Tulip Time, Holland, Mich......... May 14 American Folk Song Festival, eo 
Bach Music Festival, ; Ashland, Ky.. stress eeereees . June 

Bethlehem, Pa..........%. May 20-21 Lilac Time, Mackinac Island, Mich.. .June 15 
Lincoln Days, Lincoln, Nebr... .. . May 21-24 Bunker Hill Celebration, 

Charlestown, Mass............ June 17 


Apple BI Festivals, Nova Scotia, May 27 
epltelenes x4: i ie . . Yellowstone Nat. Park season opens June 20 


Redwood Empire Centennial Exposition, 

te pen, tee SEE Pe ee ee June 23 
Indian Sun Dances, Ft. Hall and 
Pocatello, Idaho... . .late June-early July 
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URING two world wars geography 

loomed large in American class- 
rooms. Its decline after World War I 
was an index to our isolationism. Based 
on standards developed at considerable 
length in the latest yearbook of the 
National Council for the Social Studies, 
it is possible that what we thought of 
as geography teaching during the war 
years was in too many cases mere 
“memorization of a mass of unrelated 
data on this area and that.” Contribu- 
tors to Geographic Approaches to So- 
cial Education® agree that “If guided 
skillfully by the teacher, probably no 
experience in the school curriculum can 
contribute more to the development of 
world understanding than can those ex- 
periences which lead to a development 
of geographic comprehension.” 

To provide curriculum planners with 
general and specific goals of geography 
teaching Yearbook editor, Dr. Clyde F. 
Kohn of Northwestern University gives 
almost one third of the volume to the 
understanding and skills which can be 
developed through a sound geography 
program. Included in these sections is a 
useful chapter on advantages and dis- 
advantages of different approaches to 
the content of an economic geography 
course, with an outline of suggested 
units, 

Classroom teachers will find them- 
selves on solid ground in Part III, 
Tools for the Achievement of Goals.” 

e chapter on reading materials ad- 
vances sound criteria for selecting texts 
and emphasizes directing pupils’ read- 





Poster from Organization of American States 


Make geography vivid with a Pan-Ameri- 
can Day fiesta. Aids p. 37-1; films p. 32-T. 


ing and the kind of reading most likely 
to develop “global thinking.” Use 
of globes—indispensable to the geog- 
raphy classroom—is described in un- 
usual fashion through dramatic dia- 
logues in five scenes from 15th century 
caravels to rocket ships. Maps, still pic- 
tures, motion pictures, and _ statistics 
are treated in separate chapters. Use of 
the “home community” for field trips at 
all school levels, urges the year book. 
An abstract of a teacher's notes on a 
field trip makes clear the careful prep- 
aration which distinguishes a field trip 
from a junket. 


Useful Sources 


A chapter on source materials con- 
tains an annotated list of major geo- 
graphic societies, periodicals (prices not 
indicated), national and foreign gov- 
ernment agencies, industries with ed- 
ucational services, and other private 
sources. Attention might well have 
been invited in this section on tools to 
classroom magazines which have made 
considerable use of maps and other 
geographic data to give meaning to 
current events. 

“Implications for the Elementary 
Curriculum” appear in Part IV. Illus- 
trations of learning experiences are of- 
fered by Mamie L. Anderzhon, a junior 
high school social studies teacher, the 
only one of some twenty contributors 
who currently teach on a level other 
than college or university. She de- 
scribes equipment for the geography 
laboratory, and tells how children com- 


The New | 
Geography Yearbook — 


21-T 


Reviewed by HOWARD L. HURWITZ 


Editor, A.T.S.S. Bulletin 


Salute to a Bright Star 


of the Social Studies Constellation 


pile amateur weather reports and sur- 
vey the post office. 

“Implications for the Secondary 
School Curriculum,” Part V, is a must 
for curriculum planners. Those shaky 
about a course in the geography of na- 
tions will be fortified by an able ex- 
position of arguments which justify 
study of individual nations rather than 
the global, core curriculum, or inte- 
grate-with-history approaches. The lat- 
ter receive separate, equally persuasive 
treatment. The four chapters are made 
meaty by units, activities, and examples 
of how the teacher achieves worthwhile 
objectives. 

The final section, Part VI, is a single 
chapter, “Geography in the Teacher 
Education Program.” It may be that 
the Achilles heel of the geography pro- 
gram in our schools has been the with- 
ering of this branch of social science 
training. New growth is under way. 

If there is a single theme in this 
Yearbook, it is that geography is a core 
subject which can help to develop bet- 
ter understanding of peoples every- 
where. In documenting the thesis too 
much space goes to general and specific 
objectives. After a brief statement of 
the “why,” they seek the “how.” 

In a world still tense from the strain 
of World War II, geography, the Year- 
book concludes, can improve interna- 
tional understanding, for “It is a sub- 
ject which can be taught without bias 
or prejudice.” 

*Geographic Approaches to Social Education, 
edited by Clyde F. Kohn. Nineteenth Yearbook 
of the National Council for the Social Studies, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Prepared with the cooperation of the National 
Council of Geography Teachers, Association of 
American Geographers, American Society for 


Professional Geographers. Price: paper-bound, 
$2.50; cloth-bound, $3. 299 pages. 




























HEIR eyes bulged; their mouths 

opened; their breath came faster; 
their hands reached out covetously. 
They were excited children and they 
were looking at chunks of glistening 
rock formation. “Gold!” their young 
voices shrieked. “Real gold!” 

“Gee, Miss, where d’ya get all that 
gold?” a tow-headed juvenile demand- 
ed as he fondled my collection of 
“gold.” 

“Central City, Colorado,” I told him 
as I opened my photograph album and 
guided the children on an armchair 
trip to Central City. 

Actually my haul was not gold, but 
rather pyrite or “fool’s gold,” as it is 
more generally known, and I had gath- 
ered it from the area surrounding the 
Glory Hole, a huge mining excavation 
1,000 feet across and 500 feet deep 
where so many gold-hungry pioneers 
starting in 1859 had fought for that 
precious metal and had frequently 
found pyrite. 

Head into the heart of the Rocky 
Mountains 50 miles northwest of Den- 
ver and you will come to Central City. 
Except for the three weeks of summer 
play festivals, Central City is a com- 
munity of ghosts and memories. Its 
twisting streets, its mine-scarred moun- 
tainsides, its grizzled old inhabitants 
entertain the ghosts for 49 weeks of the 
year, but on July 4 the old mining 
town, sometimes referred to as Gregory 
Gulch because a chap named Gregory 
discovered the fabulous Glory Hole, 
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By MARY MOORE, 


Bridgewater, Mass. 


Central City Opera House Assn. 


In summer Central City with its Opera 
Festival becomes a very live ghost town. 


routs the ghosts. The town restores the 
once-known “richest square mile on 
earth” to a state reminiscent of that hot 
July afternoon in 1878 when President 
Ulysses Grant stepped from the narrow 
gauge ore train and walked into Teller 
House over a pavement of solid silver 
bricks. 

This town is marvelous—one that will 
surpass all your dreams of a mining 
town. Here is a narrow, unpaved road 
where you will park your car and then 
saunter to the old depot where tradition 
says some old prospector still waits for 
the last train to come in. And over 
there? Why, that’s the Central City 
Museum, which houses the “Mountain 
Nautilus,” the first and only submarine 
ever built or launched in Colorado. 
Built 45 years ago in a stable on the 
slopes of Eureka Gulch, the mystery 
ship dived in 1899 with no one aboard 
on her maiden voyage in Missouri 
Lake. The sub never came up; however, 
in January, 1944, this experimental 
craft was discovered and was raised 
with much ceremoney. The ship is now 
in dry dock in the museum and is the 
only submarine this far from the ocean. 


Stars from the Met 


Many a fortune was made in “this 
little kingdom of Gilpin.” When the 
first wild rush for fortunes ended, the 
lucky strikers yearned for the luxury 
and the culture their gold could buy— 
the things that would outlast gold. 
Thev built extremely ornate homes, 
planted elaborate gardens, erected a 
strong Opera House where the stars of 
the day entertained, and opened the 


Teller House, once known as the 
swankiest hotel in the Colorado Terri- 
tory. 

And here you are at the Teller House 
in the gay company of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company stars. Linger over 
a meal in the dining room and then ad- 
journ to the tavern. Behold, that paint- 
ing on the floor. It is the face on the 
barroom floor, Look at that pleasing 
feminine countenance and recall the 
words: “’Twas a balmy summer eve- 
ning and a goodly crowd was there,” 
that H. Antoine D’Arcy chose to begin 
his famous poem, “The Face Upon the 
Floor.” 

It’s holiday night, opening night at 
Central City, and you join Denver so- 
ciety in hearing von Flotow’s “Martha” 
or witnessing “The Play’s the Thing” 
with the best voices, production, acting, 
and direction the largest theatre in the 
largest city has ever known. 

“Miss, you mean they still use an 
opera house in a ghost town?” a young 
skeptic inquires. 

Now it is used. However, when Cen- 
tral City’s boom days were over, the 
Teller House was closed, the Opera 
House dimmed, and it seemed that the 
little town was destined for eternal 
oblivion. In 1931 the heirs of Peter Mc- 
Farlaine presented the Opera House to 
the University of Denver and the Cen- 
tral City Opera House Association was 
formed to revive the cultural events of 
which the town had once boasted. And 
so the Opera House and Teller House 
were restored to the’r earlier charm. In 
1932 the first of t!; annual festivals 
opened. 





Common Learnings 
(Continued from page 3-T) 


tern curricula” which we believe will 
offer helpful suggestions for practica- 
bility in joining together a required core 
of common learnings for all students as 
American citizens and the more spe- 
cialized courses designed “to meet indi- 
vidual differences.” The patterns pre- 
sented in this article are based upon 
current practices in Mesa, Arizona, a 





city of about 10,000 people, as reported 
very generously and in detail by the 
Superintendent of Schools at Mesa, 
Harvey J. Taylor. In the Mesa High 
School, all students since 1943 have 
been required to follow a four-year se- 
quence of the social sciences and to 
take three years of English and of health 
and physical education. In later issues 
of Scholastic Teacher patterns from 
other places will be offered for the con- 
sideration of our readers. I am sure 


Superintendent Taylor will be glad to 
answer specific questions you may ask. 

We also invite comments on the pat- 
terns herein presented. Likewise, we it- 
vite our readers to submit significant 
patterns from their high schools, # 
those which they think should be givet 
wider consideration, including in each 
case four years of social science. In sub- 
mitting your patterns, please be careful 
to put them in a form similar to the 

(Continued on page 24-T) 
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Get all these advantages 
on a University-sponsored 
study tour abroad via TWA 


TWA will again 

cooperate with universities 
conducting these unique 
tours traveling by air. - 


Now’s the time to start planning for one of the 
most interesting and profitable summers you’ve 
ever spent. By taking one of these university- 
sponsored tours, you can visit some of the finest 
centers of culture abroad ...live and study in 
colorful countries . . . and get full university cred- 
its. In addition, by traveling TWA, you'll gain 
first-hand knowledge that will help you answer 
classroom questions about flying and air age 
geography. 

These tours (outlined at the right) will follow 
the pattern of the highly successful tours con- 
ducted under similar sponsorship during the past 
two summers. Each will be conducted by a na- 
tionally known professor. Each will carry full 
university credits. 

For further tour information, or facts about 
any other trip you’d like to take by air, just fill 
out and mail the handy coupon. 


Across the US. and overseas... 
you can depend on 





TRANS WORLD AIRLINE 
U.$.A.- EUROPE:>AFRICA:ASIA 








V Travel and study 
abroad with a 
nationally known 
University Professor. 

v Earn University Credits 
While you travel, 


and... 


Bs AAvEL BY AIR! 
a ain your “Air World 
a education” first hand! 
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FULL CREDIT SUMMER .TOURS VIA TWA 


C0 SPAIN —6-week residence at Nat. U. of Madrid, plus 2-week 
tour of Spain, Gibraltar, and Portugal. $1,195 

OC FRANCE—Tour of France plus studies at U. of Grenoble. $1,266 

CD SWITZERLAND—Summer courses in French language at the 
Universities of Geneva and Neuchatel. 

CD BRITISH ISLES—8-week study of British Education, with 6- 
week tour of British Isles. $1,250 

CD POST-WAR EUROPE—3-week survey tour of France, Switzer- 
land, Luxemburg, Holland, Belgium and England. $1,096 

C0 MODERN INDIA—Study of social, economic and cultural as- 
pects of India. Conferences with national leaders. $1,975 


C0 GEOGRAPHY OF THE SOUTHWEST U.S. A.— Economic and Social 
Geography of the Southwest. (Two weeks) $318 
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John H. Furbay, Ph. D., Director 
TWA Air World Education Service, Dept. T-28 
101 W. 11th Street, Kansas City 6, Missouri 


Please send me information on the tours I’ve checked above. 


Name: Position: 


Address: 








Zone____State_____ Phone No.____ 




















AUTO MECHANICS 








Common Learnings Required of All Students Auto Mechanics* Electives* 
Soc. Health 
Grade Sci. Eng. &P.E. Sci. Math. 
9B 5 5 5 5 5 5 
9A 5 5 5 5 5 5 
10B 5 5 5 5 5 5 
10A 5 5 5 5 5 5 
11B 5 5 5 5 5 5 
11A 5 5 5 5 5 5 
128 5 5 5 5 5 5 
12A 5 5 5 5 5 5 
| e—_  —__ 
' 2 











* This is a Trades Course as offered in Mesa and approved under the State Plan for Federal support. 
— amount of time required is 3 periods per day. Two-year course might be taken in other years than 
se shown. 


#t No attempt has been made to list particular elective subjects. Obviously, as in the case of the 
College Preparatory curriculum, but with greater freedom, the electives may be chosen from various 
fields including English, Science, Art and Music, in terms of individual needs and aptitudes of the student. 





VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 











Vocational 
Common Learnings Required of All Students Agriculture* Elective 

Sec. Health | Voc. Farm 
Grade Sci. Eng. & P.E. Sci. Math. Agri. Shop 
9B 5 5 5 5 5 5 
9A 5 5 5 | § 5 5 
10B 5 5 5 i 5 5 
10A 5 5 5 5 5 5 
11B 5 5 5 5 5 2 
1A 5 5 5 5 5 5 
128 5 5 5 5 5 S 
12A 5 5 4 5 5 3 

i 2 





* Students are not required to take a 4-year course. They may take a 2, 3 or 4-year agriculture course. For 
example, a student may substitute a year or two of science or mathematics or English for a year or two of 
agriculture. 





HOME MAKING 








4 Years 

Common Learnings Required of Ali Students Required Electives 

Soc. Health Home* 

Grade Sei. Eng. & P.E. Sci. Math. Making 
9B 5 5 5 5 5 5 
9A 5 5 5 5 5 5 
10B 5 5 5 5 5 5 
10A 5 5 5 5 5 5 
11B 5 5 5 5 5 5 
1A 5 5 5 5 5 5 
12B 5 5 5 5 5 5 
12A 5 5 5 5 5 5 

i 2 











* First year home making must be taken in grade 9. Three additional years of home making are required. 
However, the exact semester or year when these additional courses must be taken is not specified so long 
- } dont 


as the y seq is mainta 








STENOGRAPHY 
Common Learnings 





Required of Ali Students Stenographic Courses Electives 

Soc. Health Sh’t- Secy. Home| Artor Home For. 
Grade Sci. Eng. &P.E. Sci. Math. hand Typ. Trng. Econ.’ | Spch. Music Econ. Lang. Eng. 
9B 5 5 5 5 Ss | 5 
9A 5 5 5 5 5 5 
108 5 5 5 5 5 5 
10A 5 5 5 Ss | 5 5 
11B 5 5 5 | 5 5 5 
11A 5 5 5 5 5 
128 5 5 5 5 5 5 
12A 5 5 5 5 t 5 

Ne A Niimetigiaaaiinsl Ainsieitccincagilcincaecan 
' é 3 


1 Required in grades shown. 

2 Required, but not necessarily in grades shown. 

3 Required of al! students of stenography but not necessarily in grades shown. 

4 One year of Home Economics is required of all girls in the school but not necessarily in grades shown. 


Common Learnings 
(Continued from page 22-T) 

one used in this article, in order to sim. 

plify comparison and discussion. 

The patterns shown here and on page 
8-T have been prepared on the basis 
of 30 periods per week of classroom 
work for the students. The periods in 
Mesa are 55 minutes in length, net. Any 
student in Mesa who maintains a grade 
average of at least “C” is permitted to 
carry subjects requiring six class periods 
per day. The number of elective courses 
would have to be reduced by one for 
any student who is not permitted to 
carry more than five subjects including 
health and physical education. 


Genius of Our Way 


May | digress for a moment from 
this rather technical discussion to say a 
word relating its implications to the 
broader meaning of life in a democratic 
society. As we exchange views we ex- 
emplify some of the blessings and ad- 
vantages of our American freedom. No 
one, thank God, is in a position to tell 
people throughout this country how 
much of anything shall be taught in 
our schools or how to teach. We con- 
fidently expect to extend and improve 
human freedom by deliberately organ- 
izing ever-better means of facilitating 
the free exchange of opinion, within the 
limits of decency and the common good. 
With respect to the particular problem 
I am discussing in this article, we all 
know that there are many good arrange- 
ments. What has been freely designed 
in Mesa, Arizona, doubtless will be 
stimulating and helpful to others who, 
in turn, may utilize available facilities 
for comment and criticism and _ for 
making their own unique contributions. 

What thrills me always is the fact 
that, together with many millions of 
freedom-loving Americans, I am_per- 
mitted to share in the freely expressed 
ingenuity of countless numbers of others. 
Thus, through the unobstructed ebb 
and flow of ideas, and for the benefit 
of all, one of the most fundamental 
tenets of democracy is given practical 
expression and full play, namely, the 
essential worth of each individual hu- 
man being. 


Basic Policies in Mesa, Arizona 

A general policy of the Mesa High 
School requires all students to take: 
four years of social science, three years 
of English, three years of health and 
physical education, one year of mathe- 
matics, one year of laboratory science 
(one year of home making for gitls- 
first year). The pattern curricula drawn 
from the Mesa experience and practice 
are as follows: college preparatory, auto 
mechanics, vocational agriculture, home 
making, stenography. 
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Summer Schools 
) (Continued from page 12-T) 


9 Sim- Morgan State College, Baltimore; George 
Cc. Grant; C. 
University of Maryland, College Park; C. 
| page Western Maryland College, Westminster; 
basis G. Franklin Stover; C; J 20-A 27; w-d-u-g 
a i MASSACHUSETTS 
= = Atlantic Union College, South Lancaster; 
t. Any G. E. Shankel; C; J 15-A 20; d-u. 
grade Boston College, Chestnut Hill: James L. 
> Burke; C; J 27-A 6; u-g. 
ted to Boston University, Boston; Atlee L. Percy; e 
eriods C; M 31-A 20; w-o-d-u-g. 
Eastern Nazarene College, Wollaston; J. R. 
ourses Naylor; C; J 11-A 5; d-u. 
ne for Harvard University, Cambridge; George W. 
ed to Adams; C; Ju 5-A 27; w-d-u-g. 
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C: J 27-A 132; g. 
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to tell Marquette; Max P. Allen; C; J 21-A 5; 
Oo te w-d-u-g. 





how UNIVERSITY OF DETROIT, Detroit; Rev. 
sht in George A. Kmieck; C: J 20-Ju_ 29; 
> w-d(M)-u-g 
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Tange- son; C; J 13-A 6; d-u. 
ae med Hamline University, St. Paul; Charles Wim- 
sig mer; C; J 21-A 12; d-u. 
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. a Moore; C. ° ° . . 
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“Opportunity 
knocked 


---and | 
answered” 


“ 











n my newly chosen field of life 
insurance selling | have found an ideal 
occupation,” writes Thomas Funk, of 
Lynchburg, Virginia. 


“My income has in- 
creased tremendous- 
ly, and is limited only 
by my own efforts. 
Best of all, I have the 
personal satisfaction 
of filling a real need 
in my community.” 

Mr. Funk had been a high school 
teacher and coach for /7 vears prior to 
the war. Returning from Navy service, 
he decided to look for an opportunity 
that would enable him to increase his 
‘earnings, and offer his community a 
valuable service. He found that oppor- 
tunity as a Mutual Life Field Under- 
writer 





Are you a man looking for a career 
that makes full use of your ability and 
experience . . . one that sets no limit on 
your earning power? Then this may be 
your opportunity too. We invite you to 
send for our free booklet which will help 
predetermine your aptitude. If you qual- 
ify, our nearest manager will explain 
our excellent on-the-job training course, 
designed to help you get started. After 
that, the Mutual Lifetime Compensa- 
tion Plan provides liberal commissions 
and a comfortable retirement income. 

Our free booklet has been the starting 
point of many a man’s success story. 
Send for it now. The coupon below is 
for your convenience. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


34 Nassau Street New York 5,N. Y. 


For free booklet address Dept. 16. 





Age... 


Name. 





Home Address. 

















Miles G. Blim; C 


Lincoln University, Jefferson City; U. S. 
Maxwell; C. 
Missouri Valley College, Marshall; F. D 


Doering; C; J 6; d-u. 

Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, 
Kirksville; Walter H. Ryle; C 

Northwest Missouri State Teachers College, 
Maryville; M. C. Cunningham; M 31-A 5; 
w-d-u. 


Rockhurst College, Kansas City; John J. 
Higgins; C; J 6-Ju 18; d(M)-u. 

St. Louis University, St. Louis; Paul C 
Reinert; C. ! 


Southeast Missouri State College, Cape Gi- 
rardeau; W. W. Parker; C; M 30-A 5; d-u. 

Southwest Missouri State College, Spring- 
field; Roy Ellis; C; M 25-Ju 28; u. 


University of Missouri, Kansas City; John 
Barnett; C; J 2-Ju 15; w-d-u-g. 

University of Missouri, Columbia; L. G. 
Townsend; C. 

Washington University, St. Louis; Dr. Frank 
L. Wright; C; w-d-u-g. 

Webster College, Webster Groves; Sr. Rose 
Maureen; W; J 18-Ju 28; w-d-u. 

Wentworth Military Academy, Lexington; 


Major L. H. Ungles; M. 
William Jewell College, Liberty; J. B. Sul- 
livan; C. 


MONTANA 

College of Great Falls, College of Education, 
Great Falls; Sr. Mary Dorothy; C; u. 

Eastern Montana State Normal School, Bill- 
ings; A. G. Peterson; C; J 20-A 18; w-u 

Montana State Normal College, Dillon; O. K 
Moe; C; J 7-A 13; w-d-u. 


Montana State University, Missoula; J. W. 
Maucker; C; J 13-A 19; w-o-d-u-g. 

No:thern Montana College, Havre; G. H 
Van deBogart; C; J 6-A 5; w-d-u. 

NEBRASKA 

Creighton University, Omaha; M. B. Mar- 


tin; 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Chadron; 
W. G. Brooks; C; J 6-A 5; w-o-d-u. 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Kearney; 
Herbert Cushing; C; J 1-A 13; w-d-u. 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Wayne; 
V. P Morey; C; J 6; w-d-u. 

Nebraska Wesleyan University, 
W. Deal; C; J 3-A 17; w-d-u. 

Peru State Teachers College, Peru; 
Nicholas; C; J 6-A 20; d-u. 

Union College, Lincoln: E. B. Ogden; C; 
J 5-A 25; o-d-u. 


Lincoln; R 


W. N. 


University of Nebraska, Lincoln; Frank E. 
Sorenson; C; J 8-Ju 30; w-d-u-g. 

NEVADA 

University of Nevada, Reno; Harold N. 
Brown; C. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Mt. St. Mary College, Hookset; Sr. 
ritia; W. 

University of New Hampshire, Durham; El- 
mer West; C. 


M. Mau- 


NEW JERSEY 


College of St. 
Sr. . caeaned Marie Riordan: 
23; 


Elizabeth, Convent Station; 
W: Ju 1-A 


nen Court College, Lakewood; Sr. M. 
Giovanni; W; J 27-Ju 30. 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Glass- 
boro; Edgar F. Bunce; C; 21-A 20: 
w-d-u. 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Newark; 
Alton D. O’Brien; C 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Tren- 
ton; Roscoe L. West; C; Ju 6-A 19; 
w-0-d-u-g. 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Upper 
Montclair; H. A. Sprague; C; Ju 7-A 19; 
w-o-d-u-g. 

Newark College of Engineering, 
Robert Van Houton; C. 

Upsula College, East Orange; Frans Erics- 
son; C. 


NEW MEXICO 

New Mexico College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanic Arts, State College; J. W. Bran- 
son; C; J 13-A 6; w-d-u-g. 

New Mexico Highlands University, Las Ve- 
gas; B. D Roberts; C; J 6-A 19; w-d-u-g. 

New Mexico State Teachers College, Silver 

City; C;: J 6-Ju 29; w-d-u. 


Newark; 


Junior College of Kansas City, Kansas City; 


University of New Mexico, Albuquerque: 
J. L. Riebsomer; C; J 9-A 6; o-d-u-g. 


NEW YORK 


Alfred University, Alfred; M. E. Drake; ¢. 

Brooklyn College, Brooklyn; Edwin Speng- 
ler; C; Ju 5-A 11; u. 

City College of the City of New York, New 
York; Frederick C. Shipley; C; J 20-4 
12; u. 

College of Mt S. Vincent, 
Reginia Mercedes; W. 
Columbia University, New York; John A. 
Krout; C; Ju 5-A 12; w-d. 
Cornell University, Ithaca; 
C; Ju 5-A 13; w-o-d-u-g. 
FORDHAM UNIVERSITY, New York; Father 

John J. Hooper; C; Ju 5-A 12; ueg. 

Hofstra College, Hempstead; W. H. Beck- 
with; C; J 15-S 2; u. 

Houghton College, Houghton; 
C: J 7-A 12; u. 


New York; Sr. 


W. A. Smith; 


L. A. King; 


Hunter College of the City of New York, 
New York; A. Broderick Cohen; C; Ju 
11-A 19; u-g. 

Nazareth College, Rochester; St. Teresa 
Marie; W 

New York State College for Teachers, Al- 
bany: Ellen C. Stokes; C; Ju 5-A 16; 
d-u-g. 


New York University, New York, New York; 


13 schools; dates vary. 

Niagara University, Niagara; Rev. Daniel 
P. Munday; C; u-g. 

St. Bonaventure College, St. Bonaventure; 


Very Rev. Thomas Plassmann; C; Ju 1-A 
5; w-d-u-g. 
St. John’s University, Brooklyn; Rev. 
erick J. Easterly; C; Ju 5; u. 
Siena College, Loudonville; Rev. 
ern; M; J 30-A 11; u. 

State Teachers College, Buffalo; Ralph Horn: 
C; Ju 5-A 12; w-d-u-g. 

State Teachers College, Cortland; Lynn E 
Brown; C; w-o-d-u-g. 

State Teachers College, Fredonia; Robert S. 
Thompson; C. 

State Teachers College, Genesco; R. F. Ret- 
zer; C; w-d-u-g. 

State Teachers College, New Paltz; John G 
Vett: C: Ju 5-A 12; w-d-u-g. 

State Teachers College, Oneonta; George F 
Budd: C; Ju 5-A 12; w-o-d-u-g. 

State Teachers College, Oswego; Thomas R 
Miller; C; Ju 4-A 26; w-d-u-g. 

State Teachers College, Plattsburg: Edward 
E. Redcay; C; Ju 7-A 20. 

State Teachers College, Potsdam; A. W 
Thatcher; C; Ju 5-A 12; w-u-g. 

Syracuse University, Syracuse; Ernest Reed: 
Cc 


Fred- 


R. F. Gov- 


Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York; John A. Krout; C; Ju 5-A 12; w-d-g. 

University of Buffalo, Buffalo; L. O. Cum- 
mings; C. 

University of Rochester. Rochester; 
L. Mills; C; J 29-A 5; u-g. 

Vassar College, Poughkeepsie; Mary Fishe' 
Langmuir; C; Ju 7-A 4; w-d-u-g. 

Wagner Memorial Lutheran College. Staten 
Island; A. Stern; C: Ju 13-A 13: w-d-u. 


Henry 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Agricultural and Technical College of “_ 
11: 


Carolina, Greensboro; C; J 9-A 
W-0-u-g. 

Duke University, Durham; A. M. Proctor: 
C; J 14-A 31; w-d-u-g. 


East Carolina Teachers College. Greenville: 
Leo Jenkins; C. 

Fayetteville State Teachers College, Fayette- 
ville; J. B. MacRae; C 

Guilford College, Guilford; Harvey A. Ljung: 
C; J 1-A 1; d-u. 

Lenoir-Rhyne College, Hickory; G. R. Pat- 
terson; C; J 6-A 21; d-u. : 
Livingstone College, Salisbury; I. H. Miller: 

c. 

Mars Hill Junior College, Mars Hill; R. M 
Lee; C; J 14-S 12; d. 

North Carolina College for Negroes, Durham; 
Joseph Taylor; J 7-A 24; w-d-u-g. 

Shaw University, Raleigh; Nelson N. Harris: 
C; J 6-A 16; w-d-u. 

Johnson C. Smith University, Charlotte; w 
C. Donnell: C: J 13-A 26; w-d-"' 

State College of Agriculture and Engineet- 
ing, Raleigh; John W. Harrelson; c; J 
16-Ju 29; d-u-g. 

State Teachers College, Elizabeth City: J. 
R. Frazier; C. 
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University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill; 
Guy B. Phillips; C; J 9-A 27; w-d-u-g. 
Wake Forest College, Wake Forest; D. B. 
Bryan; C; J 7-A 6; d-u. 

Western Carolina Teachers College, Cullo- 
whee; W. B. Harrill; C; J 10-A 30; w-d-u. 
Winston-Salem Teachers College, Winston- 
Salem; F. L. Atkins; C. 

Woman’s College, University of North Caro- 
lina, Greensboro; Dannis H. Cooke; C; J 
6-Ju 29; w-o-d-u-g 


NORTH DAKOTA 


State Normal and Industrial College, Ellen- 
dale; J. C. McMillan; C; J 6-Ju 29; d-u. 
State Teachers College, Dickinson; John J. 

Coffelt; C; J 6-Ju 29; u. 

State Teachers College, Mayville; J. E. 
Scholt-n’ C; J 6-Ju 29; w-d-u 

State Teachers College, Minot; C. C. Swain; 
C: J 6-Ju 29; w-o-d-u 

State Teachers College, Valley City; Roscoe 
Lokken; C 

University of North Dakota, Grand Forks; 
J. V. Breitwieser; C; J 21-A 12; d-u-g. 


OHIO 

Ashland College, Ashland; R. W. Bixler; C 
Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea; M. F 
Wicke; C; J 27-S 16; d-u. 

Bowling Green State University, Bowling 
Green; J. W. Bunn; C; J 13-A 5; w-u-g. 
College of Mt. St. Joseph, Mt. St. Joseph; 
Sr. Maria Corona; W 

College of Wooster, Wooster; L. W. Cool- 
idge; C; J 14-A 6; d-u. 

Kent State University, Kent; Fren Mussel- 
man; C; J 20-S 2; w-d-u-g. 

Marietta College, Marietta; W. Bay Irvine; 
c 


Miami University, Oxford; E. J. Ashbaugh; 


Cc 

Mt. Union College, Alliance; Melvyn W. 
Hyde; C: d-u 

Ohio University, Athens; C. 

St. John College, Cleveland; R. B. Navin; 
W; J 20-Ju 29; u-g. 

St. Mary of the Springs College, Columbus; 
Sr. M. Coralita; W; Ju 8-A 12; u. 
University of Akron, Akron; Leslie P. 
Hardy; C 

University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati; Gor- 
don Hendrickson; C. 

University of Dayton, Dayton; Rev. Henry 
Kobe; C; J 20-A 6; d-u. 

University of Toledo, Toledo; Jesse R. Long; 
C; J 21-S 2; d-u-g 

Western Reserve University. Cleveland; 
Webster G. Simon; C; J 20-S 9; w-o-d(W)- 
U-g 

Wilmington College. Wilmington; Graydon 
Yaple; C; J 6-A 12; d-u. 

Wittenberg College. Springfield; W. C. Ny- 
strom; C; J 13; d-u. 

Xavier University, Cincinnati: Rev. Paul L. 
O'Connor; C: J 20-S 3; d(M)-u-g. 
Youngstown College, Youngstown; H. W. 
Jones; C; J 13-A 20; u. 


OKLAHOMA 


East Central State College, Ada; Chas. F. 
Spencer; C; M 30-Ju 28; w-d-u. 
Northwestern State College, Alva; C; M 
31-Ju 29; d-u 

Oklahoma A&M College, Stillwater; N. Con- 
ger; C 

Southwestern Institute of Technology, 
Weatherford; S. R. Emmons; C; M 30; 
w-d-u 

mpreeity of Tulsa, Tulsa; George Metzel; 


OREGON 


Eastern Oregon College of Education, La- 
Grande; John M. Miller; C; J 15-A 9; 
W-d-u. 
Mt. Angel Women’s College, Mt. Angel; Sr. 
Mary Ida; W; J 20-Ju 29: w-d-u. 
Oregon College of Education, Monmouth; 
Louis Kaplan; C; J 15-A 9; w-o-u-g. 
Pacific University, Forest Grove; Ed. T. 
Ingles; C; J 13-A 19: w-o0-d-u-g. 
Southern Oregon College of Education, Ash- 
ane: E. N. Stevenson; C; J 15-A 9; w-d-u. 
=o College, Marylhurst; Sr. M. Aud- 
University of Oregon, Eugene; P. B. Jacob- 
Son; J 21-A 12; w-u-g. 


(Continued on page 29-T) 





Get next to Nature in Canada’s lake-and-woodland spaces 
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See new places, do new things... 





You'll find swimming, sailing and fun 
at inviting summer colonies 





Discover exciting new horizons along 
\ mountain trails, scenic bridle paths 





in CANADA 


Cross THE BORDER into a whole new 
world of fun. Choose from a million 
square miles of natural playground... 
mountains and lakes, coastal shores and 
storied inland waterways... casually 
smart resorts... “‘picture spots’? where 
you’ll swim and camera-shoot, golf and 
laze in the sun. 

Here in this friendly foreign land you'll 
visit new cities, drop in on friends and 
relatives, go shopping for woollens and 
English china and colourful native 
handicrafts. It’s all different. It’s all fun. 
Write for detailed information, or use 
the coupon below. 


7 VACATION “POINTERS”- ALL POINTING TO CANADA 


1. New — interesting — “foreign” atmosphere. 2. A 
million square miles of scenic playground. 
3. Friendly cities, hospitable people. a Friends and 
relatives waiting to welcome you. 
5. Lots to do—sports, recreation, 
sightseeing. 6. Near —easy to get 
to — no border “‘red tape”. 7. Your 
vacation dollar buys more, goes 
further. NO PASSPORT NEEDED. 











Ottawa, Canada D. Lee Dolan, Directer 


Please send me your illustrated book, 
“CANADA, VACATIONS UNLIMITED” 


eo Sameera ee 


















a school 


cookbook 


Parents and students contribute 


800 students, we have a most 

unique situation. We deal with 
children of varying racial and social 
heritages as well as differing economic 
status. We have Japanese Americans, 
Peruvians, migratory Negroes and 
southern farm workers in addition to 
the usual groups found in a consoli- 
dated country school in a farming, 
food-packing and factory environment. 
Their ideas of proper nutrition differ 
widely. 

To try to help our children build 
good eating habits for necessary nutri- 
tion, our sixth-grade class began the 
school year by keeping a careful class 
record of each child’s daily food con- 
sumption for each meal during one 
week. In a careful check with the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s Basic Seven 
food pamphlet, outstanding variances 
were discovered—no breakfasts, lack of 
salads and leafy green vegetables, lit- 
tle fresh fruit, no eggs, no fish, ab- 
sences of whole grain cereals in any 
form and yellow vegetables, as well as 
too many sweets, not enough milk or 
milk products and too much starch. 
The need was evident. We went to 
work—fast! 

With the aid of personal experiences, 
the radio, the newspaper, magazines, 
booklets, and every conceivable type of 
chart and free material on food nuttri- 
ents, we made a thorough study of 
each Basic Seven food group—its com- 


I: THE Seabrook School, with over 





What’s Cooking? 


How do you cope with the Janes and 
Johns who'd pass up a hot meal for a hot 
jam session any day? Is it a daily coke and 
hamburger or a well-balanced lunch for 
students in your school? 

We'd like to hear more practical expe- 
riences—especially at the high school level. 

Send your manuscript to: Director, Nutri- 
tion Program, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 
12th St., New York 3, N. Y. Four $25 awards 
still to be selected. 











to it and to nutrition 


ponents, and its value to our body and 
our general well-being. The basic re- 
quirements of each meal were thor- 
oughly discussed: a hundred per cent 
breakfast with a hot whole grain cereal, 
fruit, milk, and bread and butter: the 
Big Three for lunch—a vegetable or 
fruit, milk, and bread and butter; the 
Basic Seven for dinner. Picture displays 
of basic breakfasts, lunches, and din- 
ners were arranged on the bulletin 
board. The children filled nutrition 
notebooks with sketches and notes. 
They tried experiments at home and 
shared the interesting results with the 
class. (Many boys and girls liked to try 
their ideas in their own cooking experi- 
ments.) Recipes were collected and 
passed on to others. As a summary, 
each child planned new Basic Seven 
menus for a period of a week—seven 
entirely different breakfasts, lunches, 
and dinners. Class- and self-evaluations 
were made of the menus; missing foods 
were added. Each child made a special 
effort to eat balanced meals at home 
and at school. 


This program of proper nutrition has 
not ended in the classroom. It has been 
applied to the school through the cafe- 
teria, and to the home. 

The school lunch program backed 
by the Parent-Teacher Association has 
functioned successfully. For a mere 
twenty cents children may secure a 
quite substantial hot lunch which in- 
cludes vegetables, meat, bread and but- 
ter, dessert, and milk. For fifteen cents 
the same menu may be bought without 
the milk. Milk alone may be secured 
for four cents. Free lunches are pro- 
vided only for those in definite need of 
such nutrition who find it impossible to 
secure the necessary means. (This is 
practically a minus group because par- 
ents make a special effort to enable 


By MRS. ESTHER GONGLOFF 
Sixth Grade Teacher, Seabrook School 


Bridg>water, New Jersey 


their children to participate in this ec. 
nomical program.) 

Food for mass consumption in the 
cafeteria has been bought or donated 
and canned by members of the Parent 
Teacher Association. At one meeting 
each year parents bring canned goods 
to be used in the cafeteria. The ver 
efficient permanent cafeteria manager 
purchases much of the food at low cost, 
She, with three other permanent work. 
ers, prepares and serves the food. New 
interest has been added by having the 
students themselves submit a day’ 
menu. Fellow classmates offer their un- 
biased criticisms. 

Duplicated suggestions have been 
handed the students to help them in 
following through the new ideas they 
have learned in their study and partic- 
pation in this enlarged program. Par 
ents have been introduced to the need 
through a special Parent-Teacher pro 
gram with the county home demonstra- 
tor as speaker. They have been request- 
ed to send in their favorite recipes 
which will be placed in a school cook- 
book undoubtedly to be shared with 
the entire school and parent groups. 

From our own sixth-grade classroom 
have gone booklets and plans for buy- 
ing, planning, and serving nutritious 
food for the entire family group. The 
children themselves have charted the 
complete amounts of necessary food 
needed for their family. Costs have 
been considered. Cheaper, more plenti- 
ful foods have been substituted for 
more expensive hard-to-get ones. Our 
students begin to appreciate what it 
takes to feed a family well. After this 
study we know that the boys and girls 
continue to make a sincere effort to try 
new foods, eat balanced meals, and 
waste nothing. We enjoy our food and 
secure an abundant benefit from it- 
better health, better work, and a con- 
siderable change toward a happy per 
sonality. 


Three Definitions 

Social sciences, social studies, social 
education are defined in the forthcom- 
ing A Report of the Stanford Social 
Education Investigation. 

Social sciences are concerned with 
“the activities of the individual as 4 
member of a group.” ... They it 
clude such recognized fields v1 stud) 
and research as political science, ec 
nomics, history, jurisprudence, geogt?- 
phy, anthropology, and sociology. 

Social studies are the social sciences 
simplified for pedagogical purposes. 

Social education is used to describe 
all educational activities under the d 
rection of the school which have # 
their purpose the improvement of he 
man relations, thus recognizing that 
teachers and administrators have soci 
education responsibilities. 
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H.$. Radio 
Workshop 


Deadline reminder: Last date for 
mailing radio scripts for Scholastic 
Writing Awards is March 4. 


Dates With a Dial 

You And .. . CBS. 6:15. The Road 
to Peace, beginning March 7; The Cam- 
pus, March 14; Good Manners, March 
Y]; Blind Spots, March 28. Five pro- 
gams on each topic. All four will be 
top listening value for students. 


Assassination of Julius Caesar. Repeat 
of famous You Are There semi-docu- 
mentary. 2:30 p.m. Sunday, April 24. 
Special for Latin Week. 

Julius Caesar, also on television from 
the Floger Library Shakespeare Thea- 
te in Washington, April 2. 


New Book: Listening by Albert N. 
Williams, The University of Denver 
Press. This former producer of the 
Great Play Series covers the radio front. 


Ask NBC for A New Adventure in 
Ideas, a folder telling how you can en- 
roll for University of Chicago Round 
Table Home-Study Courses on World 
Politics and Economics in the Modern 
World. You can take similar courses in 
Contemporary Fiction, History of Mu- 
sic, and Contemporary Problems under 
other university sponsorship. All inte- 
grate with major NBC public service 
programs. 


Looks as if we must soon rename this 
column. Television receivers in homes 
passed the million mark. Stations in 
operation passed the 50 mark. One 
teacher tells us that every house except 
two on his street now has a television 
set. Occupants of both non-tele houses 
are teachers. In Washington educators 
take television workshop training at 
WMAL’s American U. studios. 

“Imagine me,” says Gertrude Brode- 
tick,“ who could never master a Brownie 
behind one of those big $18,000 video 
cameras. I’m learning.” 

On Long Island the Navy conducts 
courses with television. 


At 46 colleges and universities you 
can now take a degree in radio and/or 
television, according to the FREC’s new 
Directory of College Courses in Radio 
and Television. Institutions offering 
work in this area now total 410, an 
increase of 25 per cent. 


You can now obtain the Greatest 
Story Ever Told on records. For infor- 
mation on 36 programs write to Record- 
ing Division, American Broadcasting 
Co., New York City.—W. D. B. 


Summer Schools 
(Continued from page 27-T) 


University of Portland, Portland; Rev. John 
J. Hooybuer; C; d(M)-u-g. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Albright College, Reading; George W. Wal- 
ton; C; J 20-A 12; u. 

Allegheny College, Meadville; L. T. Benezet; 
C; J 14-A 27; d-u-g. 

Beaver College, Jenkintown; Ruth L. Hig- 
gins; C; J 21-Ju 30; C. 

Bucknell University, Lewisburg; W. H. 
Sauvain; C; J 27-A 5; w-d-u-g. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh; G. U. Cleeton; C; J 24-A 6; w-d- 
u-g. 

College Misericordia, Dallas; Sr. Mary An- 
nunciata; a 

Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadel- 
phia; C. 
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Duquesne University, Pittsburgh; George A. 
Harcar; C; J 28; w-d-u-g. 

Edinboro State Teachers College, Edinboro; 
Royce R. Mallory; C; J 6-A 26; d-u. 

Geneva College, Beaver Falls; J. B. Twinem; 
C; J 13; d-u. 

Grove City College, Cc; J 
20-A 19; u. 

Lebanon Valley College, Annville; D. Clark 
Carmeéan; C; J 13-S 2; d-u. 

Lehigh University, Bethlehem; Harold P. 
Thomas; C; J 27-A 9; w-d-u-g. 

Marywood College, Scranton; Sr. M. Cuth- 
bert; W. 

Mercyhurst College, Erie; Mother M. Bor- 
gia; W; J-A; o-u. 

Mt. Mercy College, Pittsburgh; Sr. M. Regis; 
W; J 27-A 6; o-u. 

Muhlenberg College, Allentown; Sherwood 
R. Mercer; C; J 13-S 3; w-d(M)-u. 

Pennsylvania State College, State College, 
Marion Trabue; C; J 7-S 17; w-d-u-g. 

Seton Hill College, Greensburg; Sr. Theo- 
phane Geary; W; u. 


Grove City; 
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HOW TO MAKE 
GOOD RECORDINGS— 
now in its 9th printing, 
revised and enlarged. 


Here is a complete, authoritative 
and non-technical handbook on all 
phases of dise recording—materi- 
als, equipment and _ techniques. 
Contains 144 pages of helpful, up- 
to-the-minute information, pro- 
fusely illustrated with photographs, 
charts and drawings. Includes a 
glossary of recording terms. List 
Price, $2.00. Obtainable from your 


local Audiodise supplier. 











AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. 


. . . perfectly matched for 
matchless recording and 


reproduction 


If you want to make recordings 
that have the professional touch 
—life-like fidelity and maximum 
playback life—take a tip from 
the professional recordists. 


For 10 years, AUDIODISCS and 
AUDIOPOINTS have been uni- 
versally used by radio stations 
for delayed broadcasts and tran- 
scriptions, and by phonograph 
record manufacturers for the 
original “master” recording. 


These same premium quality 
AUDIODISCS and AUDIO- 
POINTS are now being used in 
hundreds of schools and col- 
leges throughout the country. 
And they are available at prices 
within the range of every budget. 


* Registered U. S. Patent Office. 


444 MADISON AVE. 


NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 











UNIVERSITY 
of DETROIT 


1949 Summer Session 


offers 


The Following Workshop 
for Teachers 


July 5-July 15 


Workshop in Audio-Visual 

Methods in Teaching 
Claude L. Nemzek. PhD., 
director of the Department 
of Education, University of 
Detroit, and staff, will con- 
duct this workshop. 















July 18-July 29 


Workshop in Remedial 
Reading 
Claude L. Nemzek, Ph.D., 
director of the Department 
of Education, University of 
Detroit, and staff, will con- 
duct this workshop. 


July 18-July 29 


Workshop in Modern 
Languages 
Professor Denis R. Janisse, 
director of the Department 
of Modern Languages, Uni- 
versity of Detroit, and staff. 
will conduct this workshop. 


A wide variety of credit courses, 
Graduate and Undergraduate, 


will be offered by the University 
of Detroit in a six-week Summer 
Session, June 20 through July 29, 


1949. 


For Information or Bulletin, 
Address: 


The Rev. George A. Kmieck, S) 


Director of Summer Session 


University of Detroit | 
Detroit 21, Michigan 





















State Teachers College, Bloomsburg; Thomas 
P. North; C; J-A; w-d-u. 

State Teachers College, Clarion: 
Chandler; C; J 7-A 26; d-u. 

State Teachers College. East Stroudsburg; 
C. J. Neagle; C; J 6-A 26; w-d-u. 

State Teachers College, Edinboro; L. H. Van 
Hounten; C 

State Teachers College, Indiana; 
Herges; C; J 6-A 26; o-d-u. 

State Teachers College, Kutztown; Clyde F 
Lytle; C; J 6-Ju 18; w-d-u. 

State Teachers College, Lock Haven; C. M. 
Sullivan; C; w-d-u-g. 

State Teachers College, 
P. Bertin; C. 

State Teachers College, Millersville; Sander 
P. McComsey; C; J 6-A 26; d-u. 

State Teachers College, Shippensburg; Earl 
Wright; C; J 6-A 26; d-u. 

State Teachers College, 
Leonard S. Duncan; C. 

State Teachers College, 
J 6-A 26; d-u. 

Temple University, Philadelphia; 
Rhoads; C; J 3-S 16; w-u-g. 

Thiel College, Greenville; C. 

University of Pennsylvania, 
Edgar B. Cale; C:; J 27-A 20; 

University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh; 

Shockley; C. 


Paul G. 


Ralph E. 


Mansfield; Eugene 


Slippery Rock; 
West Chester; C: 
John M. 
Philadelphia: 


w-d-u-g 
F. W. 


University of Scranton, Scranton; Rev. Ar- 
thur Horth; C; Ju 5-A 26; u. 
Villa Maria College, Erie; Sr. Doloretta; W 


Westminster College, New Wilmington: J 
W. Creighton; C; J 9-A 31; d-u-g. 


PUERTO RICO 

Polytechnic Institute of Puerto Rico; C 

University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras: 
Pedro A. Cebollero; C. 


RHODE !SLAND 
Providence College. 
Friel; C. 

Rhode Island College of Education, 
dence; Frederick J. Donovan; C. 
Rhode Island State College, Kingston; 
M. Pelton; C; Ju 5-A 12; d-u-g 


Providence; Rev. G 


Q. 
Provi- 


Frank 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Allen University, 
son; C. 
Clemson Agricultural College, 
M. Kinard; M. 
College of Charleston, 


Columbia; G. E. Nel- 
Clemson; F 


Charleston; George 


D. Grice; C; J 13-S 2; d-u. 

Converse College, Spartanburg; Edwin Ger- 
schefski; W; J-Ju; (music courses on!y)-u. 

Furman University, Greenville: Henry Grady 
Owens; C; J 9-A 26; w-o-u-g. 

State A&M College, Orangeburg; K. W 
Green; C: J 13-A 3; w-d-u-g 

Univer:ity of South Carolina, Columbia; 


Orin F. Crow: C 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill; 
Frick; W; J 13-A 20; w-d-u-g 
Wofford College, Spartanburg: C 
ton; C; J 13-A 20: w-d-u-g 


Herman L 


C. Nor- 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Augustana College, Sioux Falls; L. M. Sta- 
wae; (. 

Dakota Wesleyan University, Mitchell, Jo- 
seph H. Edge; C 

General Beadle State Teachers College 
Madison; V. A. Lowry: C: J 6; d-u 

Northern State Teachers College, Aberdeen: 
E. A. Bixler; C; Ju 6-A 12; d-u 

Southern State Teachers College. Spring- 
field; W. W. Ludeman; C; M 31-A 12; 
w-d-u 

University of South Dakota, Vermillion; W 
H. Batson; C; J 6-A 26; d(W)-u-g 

Yankton College, Yankton; Russell M. tiids- 
more; C. 

TENNESSEE 


East Tennessee State College, Johnson City; 


Charles C. Sheriod; C; J 7-A 20; w-d-u. 
Fisk University, Nashville; George N. Redd; 


C; J 13-Ju 22; w-d-g. 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville; W. H. Vaughan; C; J 13-A 19; 
w-o-d-u-g. 

Lane College, Jackson; P. R. Shy; C. 

Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate; T. 
A. Frick; C; J 8-A 26; d-u. 

Memphis State College, Memphis; 

Robison; C’ J &-4 20; w-o-u. 


R. M. 








Middle Tennessee State College, Murfrees. 
boro; N. C. Beasley; C; J 6; w-o-u. 

Searritt College for Christian Workers 
Nashville; Charles M. Laymon; C; J 13-4 
19; w-d-u-g. 

Southern Missionary College, Collegedale, 
F. O. Rittenhouse; C; J 13; d-u 

Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial State 
College, Nashville; George W. Gore, Jr; 
C; J 7-A 30; w-d-o-u-g. 

Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville: 
Everett Derryberry; C. 

University of Chattanooga, 
Maxwell A. Smith; C. 

University of Tennessee, Knoxville; Jno. A 
Theckston; C: J 13-A 26: w-o-d-u-g, 

TEXAS 

Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College, 


Chattanooga, 


Nacogdoches; Paul L. Boynton; C; J 1-4 
25; w-d-u-g. 
Baylor University, Waco; W. R. White; C: 
1-A 20 


Brownsville Junior College, Brownsville; 
John B. Hayes; C; J 16-A 27; u. 














FORDHAM 
UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SESSION 
July 5 to August 12 


Courses in 


LANGUAGES 
MATHEMATICS 
PHILOSOPHY 
RELIGION 
SCIENCE 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
SPEECH 
JOURNALISM 
RADIO 
THEATRE 


Pre-school - elementary - secondary 
and religious education 
(Five graduate divisions in 
Education) 


INSTRUCTION AT BOTH GRAD- 


UATE and UNDERGRADUATE 
LEVELS 
For Catalogue, Address: 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
SUMMER SESSION 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 
New York 58, N. Y. 
FOrdham 7-5400 


DOWNTOWN DIVISION 
302 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
BArclay 7-1366 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS AND TOURS 








Pd 
OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE 
1949 
Summer Session 
Six Weeks 


June 20—July 29 
offers 
Standard Courses 
plus 
Special Features in 
Counseling 
Rural Education 
Music, Physical Education 
Delightful Residence Facilities 
Director of Summer Session 


Occidental College 
Box T, Los Angeles 41, California 


00006 OOOCOCOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO® 








THE INTERAMERICAN 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Saltillo, Mexico 
6th Session, July 3-August 11 


Spanish Conversation with PRIVATE tutors; 
formalized classes; all Mexican faculty. M.A. 
degree in Spanish. Incorporated Dept. of 
University Studies, Mexico. G. |. approved. 
Housing arranged by school in private 
homes. Students may enter under graduate, 
undergraduate, or high school standing. 
Reasonable rate includes all expenses ex- 
cept transportation. For bulletin write 


Donald M.Custer,P2-Box 413,Salida,Colo. 











WEST NEWBURY 
SUMMER THEATRE 


West Newbury, Massachusetts 


* ADVANCED STUDY GROUP * 


under the personal direction of the inter 
nationally-known teacher of the theatre 


BORIS MARSHALOV 
AN EXCITING SUMMER IN THE STIMULATING 
ATMOSPHERE OF THE PROFESSIONAL STAGE 
All phases of the theatre . . . Classes in 
acting, make-up, radio, voice and directing . 
Personal coaching and appearances with the 
Broadway company plus practical experience 
in the methods | the professional theatre. 
WRITE FOR ‘49 BULLETIN 
DAVID LIFSON, 40 E. 10th St., New York City 














MORNINGSIDE COLLEGE 
SIOUX CITY 20, IOWA 


A four-year Liberal Arts co-educational college 


Summer Sessions—June 6 and July 8 
Fall Registration—September 13, 1949 


For complete information write: 


MR. PAUL B. CLARK 
Director of Admissions 











CLASSICAL SUMMER SCHOOL 
Naples, Italy 
JULY 11 TO AUGUST 23 
Pompeii, Herculaneum, Capri, Cumae, Baiae, 
Paestum and Sicily 
For complete information address: 
MRS. MARY E. RAIOLA 








15 Gramercy Park, New York, N. Y. 











East Texas State Teachers College, Com- 
merce; Frank Young; C. 

Edinburg Junior College, Edinburg; Ohland 
Morton; C. 

Hardin College, Wichita Falls; 
Boren; W; J 6-A 21; w-d. 

Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene; R. A. 
Collins; C; J 1-A 20; w-d-u-g. 

Lamar College, Beaumont; O. B. Archer; C. 

Lon Morris College, Jacksonville; H. V. 
Robinson; C; J 7-A 23; d-u. 

North Texas State Teachers College, Den- 
ton; W. J. McConnell: C; J 6-A 25: w-c-u-g. 

Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio; 
John L. McMahon; C. 

Prairie View A & M College, Prairie View; 
J. M. Drew; C; J 6-A 27; w-o-d-u-g. 

Sam Houston State Teachers College, Hunts- 
ville; Roy Adams; C: J 6-A 26: w-o-d-u-g. 

Schreiner Institute. Kerrville; John W. Stor- 
mont; C; J 6-A 27; d-u. 

Southern Methodist University. 
Nichols; C. 

Southwest Texas State Teachers College, 
San Marcos; J. G. Flowers; C: J 5-A 25; 
w-d-u-g. 

John Tarleton Agricultural College, Steph- 
enville; E. J. Hewe": C: 7 6-A 27: d-u. 

Texarkana College, Texarkana; W. P. Akin; 
C; J 1-A 28; u. 

Texas College, Tyler; Oliver W. Crump; C. 

Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kings- 
ville; E. H. Poteet: C; J 6-A 27; d-u-g. 

Texas State College for Women. Denton; 
E. V. White: W: J 8-A 31; w-d-u-g. 

Texas Technological Col’ege, Lubbock; E. N. 
Jones; C; J 6; w-o-d-u-g. 

Tilloston College, Austin; J. A. Reid; C. 
J-A 9: d-u. 

West Texas State Teachers College. Canyon; 
James Cornette’ C; J 7-A 25; w-d-u-g. 


James B. 


Dallas; C. A. 


UTAH 


Brigham Young University, Provo; 
Lambert; C. 

College of St. Marv-of-the-Wasatch, Salt 
Lake City; Sr. M. Benedictus; W 

University of Utah, Salt Lake City: John T. 
Wahlquist; C. 

Utah State Agricultural College, Logan; Mil- 
ton R. Merrill; C; J 6-A 19; w-u-g. 


A. C. 


VERMONT 

Norwich University, Northfield; Richard A. 
Waite; M. 

St. Michaels College, Winooski; 
ick; C. 

University of Vermont and State Agricul- 
tural College, Burlington; B. C. Douglass; 
C: Ju 5-A 16; w-o-d-u-g. 


J. K. Dur- 


VIRGINIA 


College of William and Mary, Williamsburg; 
George J. Oliver; C; J 22-A 24; w-d-u-g. 
Emory and Henry College, Emory; Victor S. 

Armbrister. 

Hampton Institute, Hampton; William M. 
Cooper; C; J 20-A 19; w-d-u-g. 

Lynchburg College, Lynchburg; Fred Helsa- 
beck; J 13-A 18; d-u. 

Madison College, Harrisonburg; 
Warren; W; J 20; w-d-u. 

Mary Washington College of the University 
of Virginia, Fredericksburg; M. L. Combs; 
W; J 13-A6; w-d-u. 

Roanoke College, Salem; Charles R. Brown; 
C; J 13-A 19; d-u. 

University of Richmond, Richmond; E. F. 
Overton; C; J 13-S 2; w-d-u-g. 

University of Virginia, University Station, 
Charlottesville; George B. Zehmer; C; J 
7-A 20; w-o-d-u-g. 

Virginia State College, Petersburg; J. H. 
Jo’nston; C; J 29-A 19: w-c-u-g. 

Virginia Union University, Richmond; T. H. 
Henderson; C; J 20-A 18; d-u. 


Percy H. 


WASHINGTON 


Central Washington College of Education, 
Ellensburg; E. L. Muzzall; C; J 15-A 16; 
w-o-d-u-g. 

College of Puget Sound, Tacoma; John D. 
Register; C; J 13-A 19; w-d-u-g. 

Gonzaga University, Spokane; Rev. Clement 
H. Regimbal; C; J 17-Ju 29; w-d(M)-u-g. 
Seattle University, Seattle; A. B. Corrigan; 

C; J 14-A 12; d-u-g. 


(Continued on page 38-T) 
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University of Havana 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


9th 
JULY 4 sezcien «AUGUST 13 


REGISTRATION: JUNE 25 TO JULY 2, 1949 


Courses in the following subjects will be offered: 
Elementary, Intermediate and Advanced Spanish, 
Spanish Conversation, Method of Teaching Spanish, 
Spanish Pronunciation. Advanced Spanish Grammar, 


Commercial Spanish, Spanish Literature, Hispanic 
American Literature, Latin American History, Social, 
Political and Economic Science, Ethnography, Arts, 


Natural Science and Cuban Folk Music. 
Extracurricular lectures by Cuban and Latin Amer- 


ican scholars; visits to public buildings, places of 
historic interest, sugar mills, tobacco plantations; 
country trips; sports, cultural and social events shall 
be offered to those attending the Summer Session 
Special Ccurses in: Education, Medicine, Tech 
nical Preparation for Teachers of English, Physical 
Culture, Dietetics, Odonthology. Pharmacy. Veterinary 


Medicine and Library Science. 
Further information may be obtained from: 
THE SECRETARY OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL 














THEY INSTITUTE 


SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


Landscape, Portrait Painting, Sculp- 
ture, Ceramics, Drawing, Advertis- 
ing, Dress, Interior Design, Weaving, 








Crafts, Teacher Training. 
TERM BEGINS JUNE 27, 1949 

Cat. Box 350 
CONSERVATION EDUCATION 


June 20 to July 15 

Conservation Education, Land and Water Resources 
Conservation Education, Biological Resources; Utiliza- 

<n of Water Resources; be of irrigation in the 
Jnited States; Soil Water Conservation.| 

Faculty from the Divisions of Agriculture, Engincer- 
ing, and Forestry, with outstanding state and federal] 
nen participating. Of interest and value to teachers in 
seneral education or in more specialized fields. Field 
‘ips illustrate lectures. 

Master’s degree programs offered in the following 

‘iclds: Agricultural Education, Distributive Education, 
<xtension Service Education, Guidance and Counseling, 
Home Economics Education, Industrial Arts Education, 
Physical Education for Men, and Trade and Industrial 
Education. 

Summer Session activities designed for all types off 
students, as well as their families. A ‘‘Practical Edu- 
cation at a Mile High Level’’ with vacation. 

Two four-week terms—June 20 to July 15; 
July 18 to August 12 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 
COLORADO A & M COLLEGE 
FORT COLLINS, COLORADO 


A NEW KIND OF TRAVEL 


A “Studytour” Means 
—Sightseeing Plus Insight— 











Group travel with educators and other 
qualified leaders to 
England, France, Switzerland, Italy, 
Scandinavia, Czechoslovakia, Hungary 
Also Mexico and Canada 
Some Offer Academic Credit 
European rates from $800 
Write for Free Booklet 
WORLD STUDYTOURS 


Columbia University Travel Service 
2960 Broadway New York 27, N. Y. 














Apply direct to these 
institutions or check 
Master Coupon p. 38-T 








* Starring 
BURGESS MEREDITH 


* Written by 
BURGESS MEREDITH 


* Directed by 
BURGESS MEREDITH 


An ex-Gl goes back to see how 
Britain looks in peace time 


16 MM SOUND — 44 MINUTES 
RENTAL $6.00 — SALE $96.00 


Apply 


BRITISH INFORMATION 
SERVICES 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 


'999 FUN FILM FEATURES 


FREE 128-PAGE ENTERTAINMENT-PACKED I.C.S. RENTAL FILM CATALOG 




























Here's o BIG catalog, listing thou- 
sands of wonderful entertainment 
ond educational films — features, 
shorts, comedies, mysteries, musi- 
cols, westerns, dromos, fairy tales, 
etc. We rent to hundreds of schools, 
churches, institutions, comps, clubs, 
ete. Send for your copy TODAY. 
IT’S FREE! 


NEED A SOUND PROJECTOR? 


1.C.S.'s famous RENTAL-PURCHASE 
PLAN brings you o new machine NOW 
— lets you poy for it so EASILY. Send 
for detoils. 


MAKE YOUR OWN LANTERN SLIDES — 


Nt 


















CLUB PINS AND GUARDS... 
for all Clubs: 
r French, Latin, Art, Drama, Photo, 
5 Sports, Commerce, Home Econ., 
q b Hi-Y, Tri-Y, Journalism, Library 
’ Fin ...and hundreds more! Free catalog 
ud) for your various groups. MEDALS, 
Spanish Music Sociol TROPHIES, HONOR AWARDS 
J, A. MEVERS § GQ ne oe 





los Angeles 14, California 








| 
| 
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Visually Yours 


By Vera Falconer 


This month, once again, we are able 
to give you some exclusive inside infor- 


| mation from an important new source 


of feature films, a number of which pro- 
vide by-product learning values. Colum- 
bia Pictures may shortly release in 16 
mm. some of their exciting features such 
as: The Howards of Virginia with Wil- 
liam Holden and Jean Arthur, Gallant 
Journey with Glenn Ford and Janet 
Blair, Five Little Peppers and How 
They Grew with Edith Fellows, and 
Adventure in Washington with Herbert 


| Marshall. School interest in the Howards 


(Virginia during the Revolution) and 


| the Five Little Peppers we all recog- 


nize. Gallant Journey provides back- 


| ground on the story of aviation; and 


Adventure in Washington shows some- 


| thing of Federal Government activities 


as seen through the eyes of Congres- 
sional page boys. We hope this trend 
will continue and other major producers 
will release their excellent films at least 
to schools. 


OWI Films at Last! 


The release of wartime motion pic- 
tures by the Department of State which 
was mentioned last month is now a fait 
accompli. Two groups of films are now 
available through Castle Films Divi- 
sion, United World Films. The first, 
produced by the Office of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs, includes 18 titles many 
know and welcome: Americans All, 
Fundo in Chile, La Paz, Roads South, 
Young Uruguay. The second group, 
produced by OWI for the overseas in- 





Photo from Flory Films, Inc. 
Attractive actresses for Sitting Right 
are girls from Paterson, N. J., schools. 


formation program and used since by 
the U.S. Information Service, are even 
more exciting as they have not been 
released domestically before. These films 
portray life in U.S. and should prove 
valuable particularly in social science 
classes. The titles are: Capitol Story, 
Cummington Story, Freedom to Learn, 
Hymn of the Nations, Library of Con- 
gress, Northwest U.S.A., San Fran- 
cisco—1945, Steel Town, Swedes in 
America®, Valley of the Tennessee. 


Berlin Airlift 


Airlift to Berlin in color, will be re- 
leased soon by Flory Films (303 E. 71 
St., N. Y. 21). As far as we know this 
will be the first 16 mm. movie on this 
exciting subject. The same company has 
in production a film which should be of 
great value to guidance and counseling 
groups—Choosing Your College. 

Do you know Flory’s excellent color 
short on proper sitting posture—Sitting 
Right, with a cast of high school stu- 
dents from Paterson, N. J. Sitting Right 
can do a lot, especially in classes in 
remedial posture. It shows both correct 
and incorrect sitting in a friendly man- 
ner, emphasizing the importance of 
poise in attractive appearance. 

Another of Flory’s pictures which we 
feel is really tops is Alaska: Global 
Crossroads—one of the very few geo- 
graphical films which is a great deal 
more than a picture-postcard travelogue. 
Alaska presents clearly a number of 
problems confronting that territory, 
such as transportation difficulties, the 
plight of the natives, and the real need 
for more medical services. Really a 
thought-provoking movie. We would 
like to see more like this instead of the 
too-usual presentation of an area as 
quaint, delightful and pastorale. 


Light on Pasteur 


We learned the other day about 4 
film which has hid its light under a 
bushel—Pasteur’s Legacy. It depicts suc- 
cinctly (24 min.) the frequently taught 
contributions of Pasteur to modern sci 
ence (available from Modern Film 
Corp., 729 Seventh Ave., New York 
19). Many schools, both large systems, 





*Ingrid Bergman stars in this. 
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lke Chicago and Los Angeles, and 
smaller ones are using this film with 
enthusiasm. 


Excellent films produced by Teaching 
Films, Inc., will be distributed by Carl 
F. Mahnke, whose vocational guidance 
flms are well known. In order to speed 


series of one reel musicals filmed at the 
Salzburg Festival and at Radio Vienna, fea- 
turing the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Popular Science Publishing Co. (353 4th 
Ave., New York 10) offers a new series of 
six filmstrips—Transportation Around the 
World. Individual titles: Wheels, Animals, 
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and Men; Engines, Rails, and Roads; 
Steam, Sail, and Muscle; Water Travel To- 
day; Conquering the Airways; Safety in 
Transportation. 

United Airlines offers free a 28 frame 
color filmstrip, Mainliner Meals—airline 
meals from preparation to service. 













































their release, bring this fact to the atten- 
tion of your local visual education deal- ° 
er. Or write directly to Mr. Mahnke. NNOUNCING 
a What Makes Nylon r, a . 
Many teachers, particularly in science, A Time-and-Effort- Saving Aid 
nee by wonder why nothing specific is avail- Hs s 
re even 5 a : 
able on the chemistry involved in mod- f S | St d T h 
: —_ em industry—steel, oil refining, syn- or ocia u les eac ers 
r = thetic fibers. Sturgis-Grant Production, 
os Inc. (314 E. 46 St., New York), a com- zs 
a paratively new production firm special- aie & ’ 
; tory, izing in medical subjects, recently &, THE NEW TEACHER § SUPPLEMENTS 
§ Con showed an experimental animated color 
it Con- : i ss 
short on the interaction of coal, air, 
Pigs and water which go into the making of for NATIONAL FORUM 
des in . 
nylon. As yet the film has no sound i ™ 
- track and no arrangements for its re- Social Studies Charts 
lease have been made yet. As soon as 
we have more information about its 
be re- general availability we'll tell you. This Present and future users of the National Forum Social Studies 
 E. 7] film offers an excellent example of close Series will value these concise TEACHER'S SUPPLE- 
» this eeetion between a neodece wal 6 MENTS. They have been rewritten to ease the teacher’s 
w Us eo adh. _ effort by suggesting specific ways to use the charts. 
on this university. It will be tested this month 
ny has in the Teachers College, Columbia Uni- In outline form the new SUPPLEMENTS 
1 be of versity, science film series under the si Iysi ° 
be? Ten of Maceeees Cees —give an analysis of each chart and effective 
nseling € OSS. ways of presenting it to the class. 
4 aieal earn —explain important symbols and data on the chart. 
t color Wisconsin Says It in Film —list salient points and questions for further 
Sitting Wisconsin provides an outstanding discussion. 
ol ) film service to the people of that state— —refer to other related charts in the Series. 
; Right one which would very well be emulated 
ses in by other state governments Wisconsin an ottely cue TEAS? Server we 
neal 9) au qa : available after September Ist, 1949, as part of the 1949-50 
corre is producing a series of films on the Annual Revision Service, and with all new orders for the 
y man- functioning of its state government. The Social Studies Series delivered after that date. 
ce of first, a 14 min. 35 mm. technicolor ‘pic- — 
” ture, outlines in detail the process of Reminding You 
ich we making a Wisconsin law, following it , ; ; 
Global Sem its inception through the Ingide- Another aid for users of N. F. Social Studies Charts is 
v we ture to its constitutional acceptance by TEXT AND CHART CORRELATION 
t dea the Supreme Court. This film had an F : : : 
Seal db secciaieall oun anal Ma This new practical service relates the 155 charts in the 
ng” ¢ arical run and the <V min. Series to specific pages in all widely-used social studies 
wl mm. version is in constant use by textbooks, thus adding current data and visualizations 
rl rs schools, churches, and various organi- to the basic text material. 
s, the §, zations. A second film on the Wisconsin ‘ 
1 need Centennial will be released early this Write today for complete information about NF Social 
ally a spring Studies Charts and ask for a sample Text and Chart Cor- 
wail : relation. Also ask about National Forum’s Personal Guidance 
of the ies Program for junior and senior high schools. 
New Reieases: i 
a as ; ——o 
1 Coronet Films’ new group of films (one 
reel, color or b&w) include: You and Your NATIONAL FORUM INC 
W _ story of finding a job, satisfaction, “6 r 
and happiness, The Cell-Structural Unit i 
_ of Life, Measurement of Electricity, Intro- 407 5. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, LE 
i duction to Electricity, and Cleanliness and 
“ aa Health—demonstrating by micro-photogra- 
S suc phy the existence of dangerous organisms VISUAL MATERIALS 
taught constantly about us and stressing the im- for study of LITERATURE TEACHERS 
m scr portance of cleanliness to good health. om ey Fe eaiaes Lighten your load with our Practical 
Film Encyclopaedia Britannica Films has just etety a Oe contin Tests in English and American Classics 
York released three geographical films—Spanish with printed Manuals. Free information 
stems, Children, Iberian Peninsula, and Australia. Lave Aeeenen emAaet Northwest Educational Bureau 
Abelard Educational Films, Inc. (1440 — tt beets 301 Black Bidg. Fargo, N. Dak. 
Broadway, New York 18), announces a , 
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A SPECIAL TEACHERS 
Examination! 


1. Do you believe in world peace? 
o a e 
2. Do you think improved interna- 
tional understanding will advance 
world peace? 
oO oO ° 
8. Are you trying seriously to pro- 


mote better world understanding 
in your school? In your community? 


° ° cod 
4. Have you used our famous ani- 
mated color film on_ prejudice, 


BOUNDARY LINES? 


a °o a 


ut 


. Have you used the JULIEN 
BRYAN DOCUMENTARY FILMS 


on China, Italy, Poland, and Russia? 

°o ° od 
6. Why not write today tor descriptive 
literature on our current subjects? 

o oe a 


international Film Foundation 
1600 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 




















Learn How to Have 
""THEATER-QUALITY’’ 
PICTURES 


IN YOUR 
CLASSROOM 








pow wn nr - - - - - - - - - - - ——— 


Make This 


SCREEN 
TEST 
siti Send coupon for Free 
:, Sample Swatch of Da-Lite 
&. Crystal-Beaded Screen 
% fabric. Compare picture 
© brightness with your pres- 
F ent projection screen. See 
how Da-Lite Screens, first 
choice of theaters for 40 
years, give black-and-white and color pictures 
a brilliance and clarity that you didn’t know 
was possible. 7 popular models including the 
famous Challenger tripod screen shown above. 

Offer limited. Send coupon now! 





DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, INC. | 
2759 N. Pulaski Road, Chicago 39, Ill. : 
Please send the free sample swatch of Da-Lite i 
Crystal-Beaded Screen fabric and 16-page booklet 1 
on Da-Lite Screens, containing projection data i 

screen size charts. i 


MN Civ biniscccccsbesededscoswsewnndeees ! 
re Zone State i 





TV Picture Size 


My comment on television picture 
‘size in the Feb. issue was not clear. 
As I should have said, the transmitted 
television picture, a rectangle with 
sides in the ratio of 4 to 3, must have 
|a corner-to-corner dimension in the ra- 
tio of 5. (Pythagoras said it first...) The 
largest such rectangle that will fit in a 
circle will have its corner-to-corner di- 
mension equal to the diameter of the 
| circle. Hence a picture tube with a cir- 
'cular face 10” in diameter will accom- 
modate a rectangle 8” x 6”. The area 
is 48 sq. in. 
Most receivers give you 52 sq. in. of 
| picture on a 10” tube by cutting off 
the (useless?) corners of the trans- 
| mitted rectangle and enlarging what is 
left of the picture a little. Certain new 
receivers lop off still more of the cor- 
ners and give you the middle of the 
| transmitted picture enlarged to fill the 
circular face of the tube—more square 
inches, but less picture! The technical 
magazine Electronics points out that in 
the latter case about forty per cent of 
the transmitted picture is wasted. This 
is a curious extravagance in view of 
the limited space available for televi- 
sion bands in the radio spectrum. 





45 rpm 


The groans which went up when 


RCA Victor announced that the new 


7-inch “Victorgroove” plastic discs will 
require a turntable speed of 45 rpm 
seem to have stimulated some ingen- 
ious suggestions for pain-killers. Al- 
ready there is promised a three-speed 
turntable for late spring, and there is 





By WILLIAM J. TEMPLE 
Brooklyn College 


Sound Advice 


talk of cheap and simple adapters to 
speed up the rim-driven 33 1/3 rpm 
LP player to 45 rpm and to provide an 
enlarged center post to fit the large 
hole in the new disc. Apparently the 
same microgroove stylus will play both 
Columbia LP and Victorgroove records 
satisfactorily. 
Tape Transcriptions in Quantity 
Mass reproduction of tape recordings 
is coming. A machine which produces 
48 hours of duplicate tapes in one hour 
from a single master tape was an- 
nounced in January by the Minnesota 
Mining and Manufacturing Company, 
makers of “Scotch” sound tapes. 


Low-cost FM Transmitter 


Add Gates Radio Co., Quincy, IIl., to 
your list of manufacturers of low-cost, 
low-powered FM transmitters for edu- 
cational institutions. They will help 
you plan a complete installation. 


Teaching Aids for Speech Instruction 


The program of the annual Eastern 
Public Speaking Conference (Hotel 
New Yorker, N.Y.C., April 7, 8, 9) will 
include a discussion of teaching aids 
and equipment. Manufacturers will ex- 
hibit. 


Picture and Sound on One Record? 


A Hollywood company sends word 
that tooling is completed for producing 
a machine called the Visatone, which 
we first heard about last year. Their 
tantalizing announcement says, and we 
quote, “The Visatone record by itself 
projects a talking motion picture in 
black and white or color.” 





Sound System Amplifier 


For schools with 6 to 24 rooms, the 
Mark A. Simpson Co., Inc., 32-28 49th 
St., Long Island City 3, N. Y., makes 
the MASCO MS-24 school system am- 
plifier. List prices from $199.50 (24 
rooms) down to $184.50 (6 rooms). 
This amplifier can be used for an- 
nouncements, fire drill control, distribu- 
tion of radio programs, or for two-way 
communication from any room to mas- 
ter control. Microphones, speakers, etc., 
are sold separately. 


Simplified Soundmirror 


The Brush Soundmirrors now have a 
new single “gear-shift” lever to control 





tape direction and speed; no more re- 





New Equipment 


threading to rewind. Medaris & Associ- 
ates, 1727 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., 
Washington, D.C., displayed them at 
the speech meeting in Washington. Dis- 
counts to educational institutions any- 
where in the world. 


Tape Recordio 


Wilcox-Gay now offers a Tape Re- 
corder which appears to be_ built 
around the Brush _tape-transporting 
mechanism. Their disc Recordios are 
still on the market. (Wilcox-Gay Corp., 
Charlotte, Mich.) 


Magnecord Tape Recorder 


We have not seen it yet, but we 
hear fine things about the Magnecord 
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ype recorder: frequency response to 
15,000 cycles, price about $800. (Mag- 
cord, Inc., 304 West 63rd St., Chi- 
go 21, Il.) 


$125 Tape Recorders 

At least one of the anticipated new 
ape recordrs in the $125 price class 
yomises usable resnonse to 7090 ev- 
des; name and details when we get 


them. 


‘Good Recordings” 


“How to Meke Good Recordings,” 
ublished by Audio Devices, Inc., 444 
fadison Ave., New York 22, N. Y., has 
cently been revised and enlarged. It 
wlains every aspect of instantaneous 
lise recording in simple langage with 
wany diagrams. Common _ recording 
ind reproducing difficulties and their 
emedies are presented in words and 
ictures, and the read-r is reminded of 
the free criticism and advice available 
wy mail from the Service Department 
if Audio Devices. 


Your Own L. P. Recordings 
The well-known Presto K-8 and Y-2 


portable disc recorders (Presto Record- 
ing Corp., Paramus, N. J.) have been 
redesigned to permit microgroove re- 
ording at 224 lines per inch as well as 
tandard recording at 112 lines per 
ih. The new models, called K-10 and 
-3, permit 6% minutes of recording 
ime ner inch of record—30 minutes on 
134” disc. Presto also announces su- 
rior single-speed or dual-motor 2- 
eed turntables with separate standard 
ud microgroove pickups or one dual- 
‘urpose pickup. 


“Automatic” 2x2 Projectors 

The LaBelle Automatic (LaBelle In- 
Inc., Oconomowoc, Wis.) 
takes a magazine load of cardboard or 
glass 2 x 2 slides, projects them in or- 
der as the operator touches the remote- 
ontrol button, and automatically re- 
stacks them for filing or projection 
again, 

The SVE Entertainer 300 (Society 
tor Visual Education, Inc., 100 E. Ohio 
St, Chicago 17, Ill.) takes 50 card- 
board or 20 glass 2 x 2 slides; a finger- 
tip control changes slides and automati- 
cally stacks them; 300-watt lamp; 5” 
coated anastigmat lens. 


J A. Maurer, 37-01 Thirty-first St., 
Long Island City 1, N. Y., has pub- 
lished a handsome booklet describing 
he Maurer 16 mm. professional mo- 
ion picture camera, 16 mm. sound re- 
cording system, and 16 mm. film pho- 
hograph. Mr. Maurer won the Samuel 
L. Warner Memorial Award for 1947 
for his contributions in pioneering high 
quality 16 mm. sound recording and 
reproduction. 


dustries, 
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How to Take Indoor Pictures 


“Picture Taking Indoors” (25¢ at 
your Eastman Kodak dealer) tells how 
to take indoor pictures with a still cam- 
era. A minimum of theory and a maxi- 
mum of practical help, many illustra- 
tions and charts, and a seven-point list 
of things to check. 

Desk Viewers for 2x2 Slides 

The Kodaslide Table Viewer ($95; 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, 
N. Y.) enlarges 2 x 2 slides to 74 inches 
square, holds 75 cardboard ready- 
mounts or 30 double glass slides, and 
can be used in a fully lighted room. It 
combines projector, slide changer, and 
screen in one unit for use with small 
groups of people. 

The Leica Desk Viewer ($87; E. 
Leitz, Inc., 304 Hudson St., New York 
13) has a color-corrected optical sys- 
tem and a wide-field lens about 3” 


across for individual viewing of 2 x 2 | 


slides. A film holder for viewing 35 mm. 
filmstrips is $12 extra. 


Enlarged Prints from 8mm or 16mm 
Films 

The Cinelarger ($18.95; Testrite In- 
strument Co., Inc., 57 E. 11 St., New 
York 3) makes negatives on No. 620 
film from 8 mm. or 16 mm. movie 
frames, which can then be printed or 
enlarged like any photograph. . w.J.T. 


You Can Hear It Now 


I Can Hear It Now, the new Colum- 
bia Records album MM800, of famous 
voices of recent history is such a good 
idea we wish its execution were better. 

On the ten sides Edward R. Murrow, 
the CBS news commentator, introduces 
44 authentic voices—recent historv in 
sound. The teacher can, with this al- 
bum, make famous men and women 
something more than faces in a book. 
Students may hear Franklin D. Roose- 
velt declare there is “nothing to fear 
but fear”; listen to the Duke of Wind- 
sor’s abdication for “the woman I love”; 
tune in William L. Shirer from Berlin 
and hear Hitler’s ranting; savor Alfred 
E. Smith’s clear logic in plain language, 
or the vibrant crusading of Fiorello 
LaGuardia; recall Willkie’s acceptance, 
Winston Churchill’s battle cry; Pear] 
Harbor and the surrender ceremonies. 
Here are the high points of 13 eventful 
years. 

The album’s merits overweigh its 
shortcomings which are: poor quality 
as the needle nears the label (probably 
O.K. in long-playing version) and not 
enough time for Mr. Murrow’s personal 
slants on these events. Note to Colum- 
bia Records: Remember that many 
school children never heard Al Smith, 
Will Rogers, or others. Why not add 
some illustrations, more text, and a 
teacher's guide? W.D.B. 





Pasteur’s Legacy 


THE FOUNDATION OF 
MODERN MEDICINE 


This powerful portrayal of Pas- 
teur’s contributions to mankind 
dramatizes for students three 
important concepts: 
1. The Microbial Theory 
2. The Principle of 
Pasteurization 
3. The Principle of 
Immunization 
“The picture is stimulating—it would 
be a valuable addition to educa- 
tional films for use in the field of 
bacteriology.” 
Dr. Harry E. Morton, Chairman 
of Visual Instruction, Society 
of American Bacteriologists. 
“_.. Effective for use in the high 
school, bacteriology classes in the 
university, and adult groups dis- 
cussing public health.” 
. .. Educational Screen 


lémm ... 2/2 reels . . . 24 minutes 
Purchase $100 

Produced by Les Films Minerva, Paris, 
France, with the official cooperation of 
Institut Pasteur . . . imported into the 
United States by M-G-M International Films 
Co., Inc. Translated in collaboration with 
the Society of American Bacteriologists. 
Order your print now from: 


MODERN FILM CORPORATION 


729 Seventh Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 




















The Two Latest 
United Nations 
Releases: 


CLEARING THE WAY-—c group of New 
York youngsters are shown how the in- 
ternational team of architects and engi- 
neers translated the needs of the United 
Nations into actual plans and models for 
UN headquarters and how the site is 
cieared. In process, the why’s and 
wherefore’s of the UN are explained in 
simple, human terms. 





35 min., 16mm. b/w sound 
Rent $5.50 Sale $75.00 


THIS IS THEIR STORY—UNESCO’s first 
film shows the day-to-day life and prob- 
lems of students in post-war Europe and 
Asia. Their ceaseless struggle to learn 
makes a gripping and dramatic story. 


20 min., 16mm. b/w sound 
Rent $3.00 Sale $48.00 


And all the best educational and entertain- 
ment films are available through the unique 
Central Booking Service of 


Film program services 


1173 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS 
NEW YORK CITY 19, N. Y. 
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Reading 
is a 
Ladder 
to Culture 


me 
saul 


And the chances are that once you start a student on th 
way, he will continue to climb. 








But on what level will your students do their own reading? 
Does the “reluctant reader” student often find good read. 
ing within his range of interest? 








The editors of Scholastic Magazines have long realized 
that the way to attract students to rich cultural treasure; 
is to use inviting paths. 














That is why, in addition to the rich editorial program for 
classroom use, Scholastic Magazines offer the following 
attractions: movie reviews, Boy dates Girl (manners and 
family relationships), sports, hobbies, crossword puzzles, 
humor, vocational guidance, radio reviews, etc., all written 
in a bright, informal, readable style. 














These ingredients nourish sound cultural interests, stimu. 
late the student to discuss movies, books, radio programs, 
collect stamps, and think more specifically about his future 
job. They promote creative work in writing, painting and 
music, with the incentive of a chance for recognition of his 

















own work through the Scholastic Awards. 











All of these extra-editorial features are part of the Scholas 
tic contribution to helping your students up the ladder to 
a broader and sounder culture. 








THE SCHOLASTIC FAMILY CONSISTS OF THESE MEMBERS: 


ARE there any other 
Scholastic Magazines, 
besides the one you 
are using, that you 
would like to exam- 
ine? We will be glad 
to send sample copies 
if you will simply fill 
in the. attached cou- 
pon and mail it to us 
today. 

















SENIOR SCHOLASTIC: For Social Studies and English classes, grades 10-12. 

PRACTICAL ENGLISH: Stresses the mechanics of good writing, reading, speaking, 
and listening, grades 9-12. 

WORLD WEEK: The magazine of world affairs, world history, geography and 
civics; for students in grades 9 and 10. 

JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC: Emphasizes world affairs, civics, geography, government, 
and gives help in English; grades 6-9. 

LITERARY CAVALCADE: (monthly) The finest contemporary reading, vivid 
and interest-sustaining, selected from the best modern writing; plus pictorial 
essays. Grades 9-12. 




















Teen Age Book Club: see details on page 9T in this magazine. 





Scholastic Book Service: see details on page 14-15T in this magazine. 





SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 7 East 12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Yes, send me sample copies of the following (please check): 

















per student Teacher's Name 
per semester 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC $.60 ee 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC .... .45 
WORLD WEEK ____...... 50 School Address 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH ...... .60 a 
LITERARY CAVALCADE* .50 
*Published monthly. All other titles published weekly. Zone. State —— 
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For Pan-American Day 


OW do schools celebrate Pan Ameri- 

can Day—April 14? We put this 
question to Vanett Lawler and her staff 
in Washington. Miss Lawler heads the 
education division of OAS-Organization 
of the American States. From the an- 
swers you may pick up ideas for a Good 
Neighbor program. —Editor 


In Hutchinson, Kan., all grades—ele- 
mentary through high school—combine 
to present a pageant at 8 p.m. on Pan 
American Day for the whole commu- 
nity. Songs and dances feature the pro- 
gam, Last year a visiting teacher from 
Costa Rica was guest of honor. 

In Savannah, Ga., the Spanish classes 
whip up a junior-senior assembly pro- 
gram. It includes a skit, songs, dances 
and a talk on the importance of Pan 
American Day to youth. Art classes de- 
sign the program covers. Vocational 
classes print them. 

In Chicago the school-owned station 
WEBZ broadcasts a radio program, The 
Americas Must Serve Mankind, espe- 
cially adapted for assembly listening. 

At the Woodstock School in Portland, 
Ore, Pan American Day climaxes the 
sixth grade unit on Latin America. Stu- 
dents invite the PTA to a program 
marked by an original gaucho play with 


an all-boy cast, and panel discussions. 
Pan American Day lasts a whole 
week in Gardner, Mass. Over a local 
radio station the students broadcast four 
programs. 
New York City schools last year high- 
lighted the Bogota conference. 


Send for These Aids 

To help you celebrate Pan American 
Day the OAS offers these new free aids. 
Check items you want and send to Miss 
Vanett Lawler, Education Div., Organi- 
zation of the American States, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
_____Poster in color. See page 21-T. 
_____ Folk Songs and Dances with mu- 
sic and instructions. 

_Program Suggestions: Ideas for 

elementary and secondary schools. 

The Organization of the American 
States. History of Pan American move- 
ment for secondary school teachers and 
students. 

Charter of the OAS. Agreement 
signed last year. 

The Pan American Union. Leaflet 
describing services. 

_____ Trade Among the Americas. About 
each country and its products. 

The Results of Bogota. Three lec- 
tures by leaders. 





Pittsburgh Teachers Go Calling 


ITTSBURGH teachers certainly do 

get around. Prudence Trimble and 
Ruth Theis, we noted in the Superin- 
tendent’s Newsletter, studied the citizen- 
ship program in Cleveland and Detroit. 
Principal Donald M. Carroll visited New 
York schools; Principal David C. Ellin- 
ger reports what he found in Newark 
and Bloomfield. 

How does this happen, 


we asked 


Supt. Earl A. Dimmick. Here is his 
answer: 
“Henry Clay Frick was one of the 


partners of Andrew Carnegie. Mr. Frick, 
who developed the coal interests of the 
Pittsburgh district, established a foun- 
dation which is now being administered 
by the Frick Educational Commission. 
The earnings of the investments are 
spent under the direction of an executive 
secretary and in the following manner: 

“Summer Scholarships: Several hun- 
dred teachers, sometimes as many as 
four hundred, receive summer scholar- 
ships each year to study. Most of the 
registrations are in schools of education. 
The geogr: iphic distribution of these 
schools is from coast to coast and may 
include Canada and Mexico. 

“Foreign Scholarships: Foreign schol- 
arships may be granted either for travel 


or for study. This year, one of our ele- 
mentary teachers is the recipient of a 
full year’s scholarship to the University 
of Peru. 

“Lectures: Lecturers are engaged by 
the Commission for appearance before 
high school audiences or for appearance 
before teachers. 

“Conference Leaders: Approximately 
800 dollars is made available to the 
superintendent of schools for conference 
leaders. These persons are engaged in 
terms of current educational problems. 

“Travel Scholarships: Eight hundred 
dollars is made available to the super- 
intendent each year for travel scholar- 
ships. About five years ago this grant 
was spent by sending two persons to 
visit other school districts in an inten- 
sive way for a period of one month. For 
the last three years, we have been 
assigning teachers and principals to 
visit one week at a time. This permits 
us to send eight persons on travel schol- 
arships each year. The specific objective 
we have in mind in assigning principals 
may be either to observe practices in a 
broad and general way, to get a pano- 
ramic view of some other school system, 
or it may be to observe in an intensive 
way in several selected areas.” 
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Where Your State Stands 
NEA’s The Facts—on Federal aid for 


schools (24 pp. 15 cents) ranks the 


states on such factors as: 
school children per 1,000 adults; 
come payments; financial effort; 
ciencies revealed by the draft, 


Number of 
in- 
defi- 


etc. 


Handy figures. 














WANTED 


Teachers Who Wish to 
Command Higher Salaries 


Nationally known organization needs teach- 
ers capable of earning $10,000 a year— 
and up—in contacting school administrators. 
Teachers with best 
suited to a place on our executive sales 
staff. Address reply, stating background, 
qualifications, to: 


KENNETH B. BUTLER & ASSOCIATES 
MENDOTA, ILLINOIS 


sales qualifications 















The 
MARGUERITE TUTTLE 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


For select positions in private schools 
Registration by personal interview only 


28 West 44th St. New York 18, N. Y. 
Phone LOngacre 3-0591 























lf it is a position in 
the Midwest, Rocky 
Oregon, Washington, or 


TEACHERS! 


Mountain Region, 


California, we can find it for you. 


CLINTON TEACHERS AGENCY 
411 WESTON BLDG. 83 
30th Year 


CLINTON, IA. 
MEMBER—N.A.T.A. 














DO YOU WANT TO BUY OR SELL 


A Private School or Summer Camp? F 

Kdg., Ele., and Prep Schools for sale; also fine, 

established children’s camps, sites, and school 
properties. Write or call: 

National Bureau of Private Schools 


522 Fifth Ave., Real Est. Dept. 
New York City. MUrray Hill 2-8840 











caused by sudden 
changes when flying, 
relieved with 





AIRSICK™ 


Quiets the nerves, Bute oO” 


THE WORLD OVER 








| Completely y pri friends net ] 
; panne y iethe loan in the privacy of your own home i 
BY cate bon ae ns op doe i 

pay om principal 

1 Sorter rin, yamener veantiontt ldetails 
— mailed in plainenvelope ifyoarselary stop Sebtcket ] 

| STATE E OUANCE COMPANY, Devt. at RISIK 
' 

NAME. > 

ever I 
1 1 
J 


| zeae to eompleta deal of con confidential | 
SY MAN. -signers, no endorsers. 


TEACHERS! BORROW 


$50 to 5300 BY MAIL 
| Quick! Easy!-P Private! | 
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Summer Schools 
(Continued from page 31-T) 


State College of Washington, Pullman; J. 
Murray Lee; C; J 13-A 5; w-d-u-g 

University of Washington, Seattle; 
Barr; C; J 20-A 19; w-o-d-u-g. 

Walla Walla College, College Place: H. L. 
Sonnenberg; C: J 9: o-d-u-g 

Western Washington College of Education, 
Bellingham; W. W. Haggard; C; J 20-A 19; 
w-d-u-g. 


Eric L. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Concord College, Athens; S. L. McGraw; C; 
J 6-A 26; w-o-d-u. 

Davis and Elkins College, Elkins; S. Benton 
Talbot; C; J 27-S 3; w-d-u. 

Shepherd State College, Shepherdstown; C; 
J 13; w-o-d-u. 

West Liberty State College, West Liberty; 
Paul N. Elbin; C. 

West Virginia State College, Institute; Har- 
rison H. Ferrell; C. 

West Virginia University, Morgantown; C; 
J 29-A 26. 


WISCONSIN 

Central State Teachers College, Stevens 
Point, Quincy Doudna; C; J 13-Ju 22; 
w-d-u 


Marquette University, Milwaukee; Rev. Eu- 
gene H. Kessler; C; J 20-Ju 29; w-d-u-g. 
St. Norbert College, West De Pere; Rev. 

E. F. Westenberger; C; w-u. 
State Teachers College, Eau Claire; Leonard 
Haas; C; J 13-Ju 22; w-d-u. 


State Teachers College, La Crosse; C. A. 
Whitney; C. 
State Teachers College, Milwaukee; A. A. 


Suppan; C; J 20-A 26; w-o-d-u-g. 

State Teachers College, Oshkosh; J. H. 
Smith; C; J 20; w-d-u. 

State Teachers College, River Falls; Gordon 
Stone; C; J 13-Ju 22; w-u. 

State Teachers College, Superior; V. E. van 
Patter; C; J 13-Ju 22; w-o-d-u. 

Stout Institute, Menomonie; Clyde A. Bow- 
man; C; J 20-Ju 29; w-d-u-g. 

University of Wisconsin, Madison; John Guy 
Fowlkes; C; J 24-A 19; w-d-u-g. 


WYOMING 
University of Wyoming, Laramie; O. C. 
Schwiering; C: J 13-A 19; w-o-d-u-g. 


This coupon is for easy ordering. Check, clip and mail to Scholastic Teacher, 7 East 
12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. You will receive free aids direct from the advertisers. 


MASTER COUPON 





To Scholastic Travel Service: | would like to receive travel__, tour___, summer sch.__ 


literature for: 


U. S.__East___Middle 


West___West__; 


and Central Am.___South Am.___Euvrope__. 


Summer Schools 

(0 ART INSTITUTE OF CHI- 
CAGO p. 31-1. 

(1) COLORADO A&M p. 31-1. 

( FORDHAM UNIVERSITY p. 
30-T. 

(C0 INTERAMERICAN SUM- 
MER SCHOOL p. 31-T. 

(1 MORNINGSIDE COLLEGE 
p. 31-1. 

( OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE p. 
31-7. 

( UNIVERSITY OF DETROIT 
p. 31-T. 

(0 UNIVERSITY OF HAVANA 
p. 31-T. 


Teacher Agencies 


( KENNETH B. BUTLER & 
ASSOCIATES p. 37-T. 


(0 CLINTON TEACHERS 
AGENCY p. 37-T. 

(0 MARGUERITE TUTTLE 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


(_] TRAVEL ASSOCIATION OF 
GREAT BRITAIN p. 17-T. 

(-]) TRANS WORLD AIRLINE 
p. 23-T. 


Equipment, 
Films, Gen. 


AUDIO DEVICES p. 29-T. 

[] Info. on Audioscripts. 

BITUMINOUS COAL p. 4-T. 

[] Free copies: Pertinent 
Facts About Coal. 

BRITISH INFORMATION 

SERVICES p. 32-T. 

[] Details on A Yank Comes 
Back. New film. 

DA-LITE SCREEN CO. p. 34-T. 

[] Free booklet and sample 
screen fabric. 

FILM PROGRAM SERVICES 

p. 35-T. 

) How FPS can solve your 
film needs. 

INSTITUTIONAL CINEMA 


Canada___West 


Indies___Mex. 


J. A. MEYERS AND CO. p. 

32-T. 

[] Free catalog: 
trophies, awards. 

MODERN FILM PROGRAM p. 

35-T. 

(J Full details on Pasteur’s 
Legacy. 

MUTUAL LIFE p. 26-T. 

[] Free. Position Aptitude 
test for men. 

NATIONAL BUREAU OF PRI- 

VATE SCHOOLS p. 37-T. 

C) Info. on schools or camps 
to buy or sell. 

NATIONAL FORUM p. 33-T. 

[) Free info. and sample 
Social Studies charts. 

NORTHWEST EDUCATIONAL 

BUREAU p. 33-T. 

[) Free lit. on Practical Tests 
for Eng. teachers. 

REVERE CAMERA p. 40-T. 

() Info. on 16 mm. motion 
picture projector; cam- 


medals, 











p. 37-1. SERVICE p. 32-1. eras. 
Travel (CO Free film rental catalog. SLIDECRAFT, p. 32-T. 
(J CANADIAN PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL FILM FOUN- 1) Free sample; prices. 
(0 CANADIAN TRAVEL BU- Cj Lit. on films for world [J Info.: Confidential Bor- 
REAU p. 27-T. understanding. row by Mail plan. 
(1 NEW YORK CENTRAL LATIN AMERICAN VILLAGE WEST NEWBURY SUMMER ' 
RAILROAD p. 13-T. p. 33-T. THEATER p. 31-T. 
( SANTA FE RAILROAD p. [7] Free catalog of visual [] Summer theatre oppor- 
25-T. materials on L. A. tunities. 
Name Position 
School School Enrollment. 
City. Zone. State. 





This coupon valid for two months. 





MARCH, 1949 


lts a i Daisy 


e@ Scoreboard of Freedom. One page 
contrast of Your Rights “as a U. S. Cit. 
zen” and “under a dictatorship.” Dis 
tributed on Freedom Train. Newark 
School Board ordered 5,000 copies. For 
single copies send to Santa Fe Railway 
Co., 80 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il], 


e@ Also probing our way is Under. 
standing Democracy, 12-page large. 
size brochure from the Citizenship Edv- 
cation Study sponsored by the Detroit 
Public Schools. It clarifies the meaning 
of democracy “as related to actual school 
situations.” 25 cents per. Address: 436 
Merrick Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 


e@ Sources of Free and Low Cost Mate. 
rials on Aviation appear in an excellent 
new guide to charts, pamphlets, pic 
tures, etc. For a free copy write to 
Aviation Education Division, Civil Aero 
nautics Administration, Wash. 25, D.C. 
e@ Looking for a handy aid for inter- 
cultural education? Then consider the 
8-page color pictorial About People 
(“comic” book format). It picturizes Eva 
Knox Evans’ All About Us. Samples 
from Publications Dept., Anti-Defama- 
tion League, 212 Fifth Ave., New York 
10, N. Y. Available at $15 per thousand. 


e Fourteen free, up-to-date geography 
leaflets come to us from Pan American 
World Airways—reprints from World 
Air Ways Teachers. Titles include Un 
guay, New Zealand, Guatemala, Great 
Britain, India, Pakistan, etc. For a com 
plete list and other classroom aids write 
Educational Service, Pan American 
World Airways System, 28-19 Bridge 
Plaza North, Long Island City 1, N.Y. 


e@ Every day is an anniversary of some 
thing, so according to Schoyer’s Vitd 
Anniversaries for 1949. For informatio 
on this service write Will Schoyer, 34 
Ross St., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


@ Latest Netherlands News Letter i 
on Education, Fountainhead of Free 
dom—Holland’s education in_ pictures 
and print. Free from Netherlands Infor 
mation Bureau, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. 


@ Ever wonder what happens in elec 
tric transmission wires? Westinghous 
Electric Corp. Service Dept., 306 Fourth 
Ave., Box 1017, Pittsburgh, 30, Pa, 
tells in simple words with pictures iné 
new, free 32-page Highways of Witt 


@ For a fine packet of nutrition edt 
cation materials—a beautiful Wheel # 
Good Eating poster, attractive foldes 
and Suggestions for Teachers—write ® 
American Institute of Baking, U8 
West Fullerton Ave., Chicago 14, 
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TOOLS for TEACHERS 


MAKE YOUR TEACHING EASIER, MORE EFFECTIVE WITH THESE HELPFUL MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES. 


Canada 


March 23 in Senior Scholastic and World Week 


PAMPHLETS: 5000 Facts About Canada (’48), Ontario 
Publishing Co., 12 Beverly St., Toronto 2, Canada. 35 cents. 
Canada, 1948 (’48), Dominion Bureau of State Dept. of 
Trade and Commerce, Ottawa, Canada. 25 cents. Canada 
from Sea to Sea (’47), Canadian Information Service, 650 
Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 20. Free. Canada’s Eightieth Birthday 
(47), Royal Bank of Canada, Montreal, Canada. Free. 
Canada, Our Dominion Neighbor, Merrill Denison (Head- 
line Series, 44), Foreign Policy Assoc., 22 East 38 St., 
N. Y. 16. 25 cents. 

ARTICLES: “Canada Picks a Leader,” J. Montagnes, 
Christian Science Monitor Magazine, Oct. 16, ’48. “Storms 
Brewing,” A. Hebb, Canadian Forum, Nov. ’48. “Dollar Aid 
for Canada’s Trade,” United States News, April 30, °48. 
“Overexpanding? Capital Expansion Boom,” Business Week, 
May 1, 48. “Canadian Ideals and U. S. Dollars,” B. Hutchi- 
son, American Mercury, June °48. “Canada, Partner in 
Peace,” Senior Scholastic, Feb. 16, ’48. “Canada,” D. Dun- 
can, United Nations World, May ’47. “Open House in Can- 
ada,” E. P. Morgan, Collier’s, Dec. 20, ’47. “Austerity to the 
North,” Fortune, Jan. *48. 

BOOKS: Canada and Her Story, Mary G. Bonner (Knopf, 
42), $2.50. Short History of Canada for Americans, Alfred 
Le Roy (Univ. of Minnesota Press, 44), $2.50. Canada and 
Her Northern Neighbors, Frances Carpenter (American 
Book Co., 46), $1.40. Unknown Country; Canada and Her 
People, Bruce Hutchison (Coward, *42), $3.50. Young 
Canada, Anne M. Peck (McBride, 43), $2.50. Land and 
People of Canada, Frances A. Ross (Lippincott, ’47), $2.50. 
Canada; A Political and Social History, Edgar W. McInnis 
(Rinehart, ’48), $5. 

FILMS AND FILMSTRIPS: Write to the National Film 
Board of Canada, 620 Fifth Ave., New York 20, or 400 
West Madison St., Chicago 6. Catalog of films on sale will 
be supplied on request. The Film Board’s motion pictures 
are available for rent from: Brandon Films, 1600 Broadway, 
New York 19; William M. Dennis Film Libraries, 2506% 
West 7th St., Los Angeles 5; International Film Bureau, 
Suite 1500, 6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 2; Visual Edu- 
cation, Inc., 3905 South Main St., Houston 4. 

(For audio-visual material on Newfoundland, also in the 
March 23 article, see Tools for Teachers, Oct. 6, 1948.) 


Iron Ore 


March 16 in World Week 


ARTICLES: “Is Our Iron Running Out?” Atlantic Monthly, 
June ’48 (also Science Digest, Sept. ’48). “Steel: The Great 
Retreat,” Harper's, Aug. ’47. “Dream Come True” (new 
steel mill at San Vicente, Chile), Time, Jan. 24, °49. 

New ore sources: Labrador—“The Great Labrador Ven- 
ture,” Fortune, Dec. ’48; Venezuela—“Spotlight on Vene- 
zuela Iron,” Bulletin of Pan American Union, Oct.’48; Brazil 
~"Magic Mountain,” Time, April 5, 48; Adirondacks—“Ore 
for Tomorrow,” Time, Aug. 23, *48; taconite—“Iron from 
Low-Grade Ores,” Business Week, July 17, ’48. 

FILMS: Steel—Man’s Servant, color, 38 min., loan, U. S. 
Steel Corp. of Delaware, 436 Seventh Ave., Pittsburgh 30, 
or nearest U.S. Stee] Film Distribution Center. Magnetite, 
color, 30 min., loan, Ingersoll-Rand Co., Phillipsburg, N. J. 


Dominican Republic 


March 16 in Junior Scholastic 


NOTE: The schedule of theme articles has’ been changed 
so that Costa Rica (in Tools for Teachers in Feb. 23rd 
issue) will appear in Junior Scholastic, March 23rd. Domi- 
nican Republic will appear March 16th. 

PAMPHLETS: The Dominican Republic, by Ben F. 
Crowson, Jr. (10¢), 1947, Pan American Educational Cen- 
ter, Wash., D. C. An Air View of the Dominican Republic 
Today, by Enrique Partes (free), 1948, Educational Direc- 
tor, Pan American World Airways, 28-19 Bridge Plaza 
North, Long Island City 1, N. Y. Dominican Republic 
(American Nation Series No. 8), latest printing (10¢), Pan 
American Union, Wash., 6, D. C. 

ARTICLES: “Hispaniola, Birthplace of Americas,” World 
Week, Oct. 14, 1946. “Dominican Republic, Land of Plenty,” 
National Geographic Magazine, February 1944. 

FILMS: Dominican Republic, produced and distributed 
by Pic Films, Inc., 117 W. 48th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
16mm., sound, black-and-white, 8 minutes, rent. 


Business Education 
Films, Film Strips 


For use in connection with Practical English 


The following films and filmstrips may be rented from 
Business Education Films, 104 W. 61 St., New York 23. 
(Write for free catalogue.) Rental price is for one day only. 

GUIDANCE: “How to Hunt a Job,” 16mm. silent MP, 
20 mins. $3.50. Old but still effective. Helps students devise 
plan for right job. “Secretarial Etiquette,” 35mm. silent 
filmstrip. $3.50. Sale Only, 40 frames. Preview with a view 
to purchase—Free. “Miss Do and Miss Don't,” 35mm. silent 
filmstrip. $3.50. Sale Only, 38 frames. Preview with a view 
to purchase—Free. “Everyday Courtesy,” 16mm. sound MP, 
10 mins. $2.50. A simplified presentation of the seldom prac- 
ticed “little things which make a person’s life more enjoy- 
able in business and social affairs.” 

Business Education Films offers films and filmstrips on 
such other business subjects as accounting, business arith- 
metic, consumer education, business training, office machines, 
retail selling, secretarial practice, typing. 


Transportation: 
Gov't Regulation 


April 6 in Senior Scholastic and World Week 


PAMPHLET: Transportation Building America series, 
November, 1948. 2 West 45 St., New York 19. 45 cents. 

ARTICLES: “Brave New Railroad World,” Senior Scho- 
lastic, April 14, 1947. “Federal Hand in the Air Industry,” 
Congressional Digest, January, 1949. “What’s Wrong with 
the Railroads,” by R. L. Williams. The Saturday Evening 
Post, May 22, 1948. “Private Trucks Win Out,” Business 
Week, June 26, 1948. “Railroad Group Plans Fight for Inte- 
gration,” Aviation Week, May 10, 1948, page 48. “Regula- 
tion of Minimum Rates in Transportation,” by T. C. Bigham. 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, February, 1947, page 206. 





‘*Mom! We had sound movies right 
in our room this morning, and 
! ran the projector !’’ 


/ 


: ow . “We had movies in our roe 
e too! All about Eskimos. 
d Do you know...”’ 
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REVERE BRINGS MORE SOUND MOVIE 


TO MORE STUDENTS 


A new era in visual education has been born! With 
advent of Revere Sound Projector at only $299.50, seh 
no longer are compelled to revolve their visual instrue 
programs around a single projector. Films now cat 
shown in the individual classrooms, coordinating 
more closely with textbook assignments. 


Because the Revere projector is exceptionally port 
and easy to operate, teachers can safely delegate proje@ 
operation to students, leaving themselves free for 


EASY TO CARRY educational aspects of sound film presentation. 


Projector and agetine 
combined in single unit Yes, Revere has opened a new era in visual edu 
weighing only 33 Ibs.! 


Compact as a suitcase. 50 Let your Revere dealer show you how your schoolst 
$ ) enjoy its benefits. Phone him today for a demonstrat 


REVERE CAMERA Company + Cuicaco 16 


EASY TO OPERATE 


Fingertip controls easy 


- a 
to see and use. Simple $ 
4-point threading : 
--- Automatic rewind. 3 


“ 
16 MM Lheabre-Yon€é” SOUND PROJ 








